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POETRY. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


FROM SHORE TO SHORE. 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 








My friend is dying to-day— 
The friend on whose heart I rest— 
Leaving the world we have known; 
Setting out on a lonely quest. 
And I sit a little apart 
From the friend who is dying to-day, 
Leaving the world we have known, 
And wistfully passing away; 
And I peer with a glance intense 
Out into the utter dark 
Of the silent shoreless sea, 
Where soon she must launch her bark. 
Where, torn away from my arms, 
And leaving the well known shore, 
No signal can come to me 
From her, for evermore. 
O friend! who art dying to-day, 
Is it true that no sign can come? 
Will you send no tidings back, 
No message to friends at home? 
If a new world you should reach 
Beyond Death’s Western Sea,— 
May not a chain of thought be stretched 
From shore to shore for me? 
A little thrill of your life, 
A little pulse of your love, 
Which the billows cannot cool, 
Which the torrents cannot move? 
O friend! if you reach the shore— 
Friend on whose heart I lean— 
If you speak but a word I can know, 
There will yawn no sea between! 
— Columbus, Wis. 











THE LADY’S MAGAZINE FOR 1773. 


There lie before me two tattered old vol- 
umes, bearing the name of ‘‘The Lady’s 
Magazine; or Entertaining Companion for 
the Fair Sex, appropriated solely to their 
Use and Amusement.” After a hundred 
years, it is not perbaps taking an unfair ad- 
vantage, if one of the other sex turns to 
them for use and amusement also. They 
extend through the years of 1773 and 1774. 
The prospectus includes almost as great a 
variety of departments as modern maga- 
zines; and states, in closing, that ‘‘the 
hints we have frequently received from the 
governesses of the most celebrated boarding- 
schools, as they come from those who are 
best adapted to judge of what is necessary 
to amuse and embellish their own sex, have 
always, and shall still, be attended to with 
the greatest punctuality.” 

It is curious to observe in the novels 
which fill most of these pages, the influence 
of the prevailing literary models of the 
period—especially of Richardson and Stere. 
There is scarcely a number of the magazine 
in which the regular Richardsonian plot 
does not re-appear; the heroine rejects an 
unworthy, high-born lover; some day she is 
beguiled into a carriage, or else seized bod- 
ily by ruffians in masks; she is borne to 
some lonely house, where some ill-looking 
hag becomes her jailor; the high-born lover 
appears and confesses that ‘tis indeed his 
work; he flatters, sues, bribes, and finally 
threatens; she shrieks and flings open the 
window, when the rightful lover rushes to 
her aid; there is a crossing of swords, a 
rescue, and subsequently a marriage, when 
all live happily ever after. This series of 
events is presented again and again. It 
would seem that every road in England 
must have been filled, at that period, with 
closed carriages bearing young ladies away. 

To relieve this, there is an extraordinary 
narrative, continuing through the two vol- 
umes, and called after Sterne ‘‘A Sentimen- 
tal Journey.” This is mainly a description 





of remarkable scenes throughout the British 
empire; but it is everywhere filled in with 
conversations in the broken style of Sterne, 
punctuation and all—this being a sample :-— 

“Miss G was for wearing a hat — but 
there she was at a loss to determine what 
kind of one— 

I mentioned a chip— 

She pished! 

I then proposed a white mode— 

She said that was worse— 

1 then mentioned a callender— 

She said she never could abide them. 
Nor, said I, dol think that a hat is the 
thing. 

Shall we have a bonnet, or a beehive?” 

And so on. But there is much in this 
‘Sentimental Journey” which is very inter- 
esting, as exhibiting the different condition 
of public buildings in England, then and 
now. The waxwork figures in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, for instance, which are now 
shown only as a special favor, were then 
open to all beholders. 

There are no very learned articles, but 
sometimes there are sensible papers on his- 
tory and geography. There are brief arti- 
cles in French, given out for translation; and 
every number contains a careful abstract of 
home and foreign news. There are rebuses 
enough to make the fortune of ‘‘St. Nicho- 
las,” and sometimes notices of them in the 
monthly address ‘“To our Correspondents.” 

Thus: 

‘‘Rebuses received are almost innumera 
ble. . . Acollection of Flowers by J.—W—d. 
. . Enigmatical list of ladies living at Portsea, 
by Nulgelon. . . A list of Gods and Goddesses 
by our kind and liberal correspondent Ma- 
ria.” 

A description of a ball at Almack’s, (Feb. 
9, 1773) declares that a masquerade is a 
more innocent entertainment than any wo- 
man of fashion’s rout in this metropolis— 
as it deprives the company for that evening 
of an opportunity of dissipating their for- 
tunes at cards or dice.” Some of the dress- 
es described are curious. ‘‘A woman with 
a tall head-dress and a little ladder to it, af- 
ter Darley’s print.” ‘“‘A lawyer with one side 
of his face black with the word Plaintiff 
wrote upon it; the other white, with the 
word Defendant.” ‘‘A double mask; one 
side an old woman, the other a young one.” 
The hours of this entertainment are not giv- 
en, but in another place a correspondent 
speaks of having often danced from six to 
six. It seems incredible, but I can myself 
remember country balls in New England 
lasting from five to five. 

Then there are costumes :— 

‘“‘FULL DRESS FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH. 
(1773.) 

Hair front lower, puff curls, or none—not 
so low a bag, but flat fancied head; narrow 
collar round the neck with a bow of pearl; 
stays increased in height, trimming as usual. 

Unpress. Night-gowns or sacks, with 
small aprons; French winged caps; double 
ruffles very long; white or mode cloaks very 
long; small brewer or chip hats, with broad 
ribbon. 

Here is something worthy the medieval 
Courts of Love:— 

‘A Case for the Solution of the Love 
Casuists. 

“The friends of Clarinda oer her 
encouraging the addresses of Philander: 
their objection is founded on no other prin- 
ciple, than a prejudice in favor of Strephon, 
whom she can by no means approve. She 
confesses a partiality for the former. The 
characters of both are equally esteemed, 
even by her friends; their circumstances 
nearly equivalent. nergy & as her friends 
are inflexible in favor of Strephon, can she 
with any propriety encourage Philander? 

PEGcGy TRUELOVE. 

On the whole, these old volumes give a 
more favorable impression than might have 
been expected of the relative intellectual 
status of Englishwomen, in those days. The 
magazines are nearly as intellectual as those 
then conducted for men, and they are much 
more decent. Here and there we find more 
freedom of language than is now expected, 
but there is nothing like the flagrant impro- 
priety which defiled both English and Amer- 
ican newspapers during the revolutionary 
period for instance—an impropriety which 
almost makes one wonder whether ladies 
ever read the newspapers, in those days, or 
whether they knew how io read at all. 

T. W. H. 
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SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN. 


At the *‘Sunday Meeting for Women” 
held at 4 Park Street, on the afternoon of 
April 22, Miss Georgiana Davis read a paper 
entitled ‘‘Thoughts on Religion.” 

Religion is a word of such frequent use 
that it must be classed with common words. 
But the freedom with which a word is used, 
the smoothness with which it is uttered, and 
the many times it is said does not always 
prove it to be an articulate sound used as 
the sign of a clear idea. Do you care little 
for the name of a thing? It is admitted 
that the name of a thing is derived from the 
character of a thing, and that it reacts on 
it. Whether religion signifies ‘‘to read 








again,” to reflect attentively on the subject 
of man’s relation to God; or whether it sig- 
nifies ‘‘to bind back,” to restrain the mind 
by the authority of conscience, however dog- 
matic, to the end that it may have fixed 
principles, is of no little importance as re- 
gards the character of religion and its con- 
sequent influence. The masses are to a 
great extent held or impelled according te 
the sense they attach to this word; | in- 
dividuals, restrained er prompted. The 
scholars of a period are the axis of that pe- 
riod, around which the world of mind re- 
volves. The influence of the decisions of 
the learned is felt in the remotest quarters. 
Yet the old proverb, 
‘‘When doctors disagree 
Disciples then are free”’ 

is not in danger of oblivion, nor is the spirit 
of — it encourages likely to be disin- 
clined. Then, too, besides the keen arbiter, 
reason, there is another umpire whose con- 
clusions have influence in deciding ques- 
tions bearing upon life, this is instinctive 
sympathy. What the reason decides is true, 
is hardly accepted by us as truth till the 
sympathies respond to it. Religion is not 
only what the reason concludes, but what 
the sympathies persuade that it is. And 
notwithstanding the root-meaning of the 
word naming it, and every meaning assign- 
ed to it, taken all along into its life, giving 
it relevant significance in every period, are 
elements that entering into its temper have 
influenced its growth. Said one, ‘To a cer- 
tain extent the religious sentiment will shape 
itself in harmeny with the spirit of the 
present age.” Said another, ‘‘We are al- 
ways moving, and as we drift into new lat- 
itudes new lights open in the heaven more 
immediately over us.” 

After maintaining that thought, feeling, 
and action should form a symmetrical de- 
velopment in religious life, the speaker 
claimed that conservatism and radicalism 
had each its proper sphere in that life and 
growth, the one in aves in it everything 
worth saving, no matter how small, and the 
other in fearlessly seeking the truth. The 
various ways in which religion in the pres- 
ent age is exciting interest was dwelt upon, 
after which the speaker said: 

Religion to us as individuals is what we 
think it is, what we feel it to be, carried out 
in our lives. With due respect for accuracy 
of knowledge, precision of thought and 
speech on the subject, with undiminished 
interest in the history of religion, and hos- 
pitality to speculations concerning it, with 
a normal inquisitiveness as to the religion 
of the future, and a large acceptance of 
what inspired human hearts have shown 
and are showing it to be, still it remains the 
privilege of each to give his or her definition 
of it and the application of the same to life. 
Taking advantage vf this privilege I may 
say that I believe religion is an instinct or 
an impulse of the soul for that which is be- 
yond and above it; it is faith, an intuitional 
belief in God and immortality, and a volun- 
tary dependence upon those beliefs; it is 
love for God and man, a motive in life in- 
citing to all benevolent action; it is fidelity 
to duty. 

After speaking of the influence of religion 
upon individual life, the speaker clcsed as 
follows: 

Religion! by thy influence life is sweet 
and hopeful; joy, elevated; sorrow, soften- 
ed; light, subdued, and shadows brightened ; 
mysteries, undisturbing; working, cheerful; 
waiting, trustful ; love beautiful; aspiration, 
infinite! 

—__——_ +e 


TWELVE NEW LADY PHYSICIANS. 


Under the above heading the New York 
World gives the following interesting re- 
port of the late Commencement exercises of 
the Medical+College for women, which is 
connected with the New York Infirmary 
for Women and children: 

The Woman’s Medical College of the 
New York Infirmary was established in 
1865, after all the regular medical colleges 
of the city had finally decided to admit no 
women to their lectures and clinics. Those 
who were most active in ushering it into 
existence are its mainstay still, and include 
the majority of the regular graduated fe- 
male physicians, includiug Dr. Mary Put- 
nam-Jacobi, Drs. Elizabeth and Emily 
Blackwell, and Dr. Mercy N. Baker. Dur- 
ing the course of instruction of three years, 
all the ordinary medical branches are taught, 
together with obstetrics, of which the col- 
lege makes a special feature, each student 
being received as a resident in the infirmary 
sufficiently long to attend a certain number 
of cases. In the matter of graduation the 
requirements are that candidates be twenty- 
one years of age, have a good general edu- 
cation, and have studied three years under 
the direction of a duly qualified physician, 
besides attending the college, and writin 
out a satisfactory thesis on some medica 
subject. 

At the eighth annual commencement of 
the college at the Union League Club The- 
atre last evening every available seat was 
occupied—though the weather was desper- 
ately bad—by an audience composed about 
equally of ladies and gentlemen. The 
graduating class, twelve in number, were 
ranged six on each side of the stage, the 
faculty and invited guests egy the 
centre. At the appointed hour, Mr. Sam- 
uel Willets, President of the Board of 
Trustees, came forward, and stated the ob- 
ject for which all had assembled, and in- 
vited any one who chose to do so, to come 
forward and invoke the divine blessing on 
their labors. Dr. Howard Crosby, Chan- 
cellor of the University of the City of New 
York, accepted the invitation. After the 





oan, Sed Dr. Fmily Blackwell, Emeritus 
rofessor of Hygiene in the college, read 
to the class a modified form of Hippocrates’ 
oath, to which they all assented by a slight 
inclination of the head. Mr. Willets then 
presented each graduate with her diploma, 
while her friends overwhelmed her with 
bouquets and baskets of fragrant hot-house 
flowers, so that in a short time the front of 
the stage looked like a veritable bed of 
roses, With which the sombre black silk 
dresses of the ladies were in strong con- 
trast. Two prizes were then awarded, one 
being a gold medal for the best report of 
the year’s clinics, and the other a case of 
obstetric instruments for the best examina- 
tion on the year’s lectures. The first was 
given to Victoria A. White, and the second 
to Kate Johnson Jackson. 

Miss Johnson then delivered the valedic- 
tory address, after which Dr. Crosby came 
forward and said that the work of the col- 
lege had commended itself most favorably 
to the best classes of the community ever 
since its establishment, and that the infirm- 
ary in connection with it was one of those 
institutions of practical benevolence which 
redeem the character of the city, and con- 
fer everlasting benefits upon poor, suffering 
humanity. e hoped it was built on firm 
foundations, and hoped for its enlargement, 
so that its present usefulness might be mul- 
tiplied a thousand fold. 

“It is only prejudice,” Doctor Crosby 
continued, ‘‘that has ever dared to cast a 
slur on the medical education of women. 
Prejudice, however, is the roar of a multi- 
tude which cannot be put down without a 
desperate, long and courageous struggle. 
The women who have borne the brunt of 
the struggle deserve the highest praise and 
respect for the heroic stand they made, and 
it gives me unalloyed pleasure to lay my 
tribute at their feet. Woman is ocoulleriy 
fitted for ministering in the sick-room. 
Sympathy is one of the strongest elements 
in our nature, permeating every part of 
our being, and I ask, who can better impart 
this, which gives tone and coler to the entire 
fabric of our existence, than a woman? 
What sense is there in allowing Woman to 
act as a nurse and to deny her the privilege 
of practising the healing art? What logic 
is that? Does this harmonize with the 
boasted enlightenment of the nineteenth 
century and of the American people? No. 
It is the logic of Central Africa or of the 
dark ages. Physicians are always in the 
van of civilization. There are some old 
fogies in the profession, but the faculty, as 
a whole, is progressive, and I am glad to 
know that most of them at present are 
ready to meet women onan equality, and 
ready to co-operate with man’s helpmeet in 
relieving human suffering. Science, like 
mga ow knows no sex and no Salic 
law. Oh that all women could see the secret 
of the true dignity of their sex, and not 
merely cater to man’s ephemeral pleasures, 
but cultivate the duty of decreasing the 
sum of man’s unhappiness, and imitate the 
example of Christ, who healed the sick both 
in body and in soul.” 

Dr. Crosby was loudly applauded, and 
after he had resumed his seat, Dr. Mary 
Putnam-Jacobi was introduced and spoke 
at great length upon the medical knowledge 
of the present day, and in conclusion re- 
minded the graduating class that it was 
their duty not only to perfect themselves 
in that knowledge, but also to increase its 
sum. She said they should study a case as 
they had studied their problems in algebra 
at school—not to expect either — 
gain or a brilliant achievement—to wor 
patiently and faithfully in the hope that 
truth, and truth only, would profit by their 
labors. 

Among the graduates is a descendant of 
John Eliot, the Apostle to the Indians and 
the first translator of the Bible into their 
language. The following is a} list of the 
entire class: Julia Knox Cary, Massachu- 
setts; Sarah Marcy Crawford, Massachu- 
setts; Williemena Hannah Eliot, Michigan; 
Elizabeth Rachel Gillett, New York; Mary 
Dudley Hussey, New Jersey; Kate John- 
son Jackson, New York; Jennie Tower 
Leonard, (wife of Rev. W. G. Leonard of 
this city) Boston; Mary Jane McCleery, 
Ohio; Sarah Jane McNutt, New York; An 
nie Mary Reid, daughter of Rev. J. M. 
Reid, D.D., missionary Secretary of the M. 
E. Church, Connecticut; Julia Eastman 
Wallace, New Hampshire; Victoria Ann 
White, Massachusetts. L. 8. 
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REMEMBER COLORADO. 


The following note just received is of 
general interest. I wish it might stimulate 
contributions. M. 

Denver, Colorado, April 16, 1877. 
My Dear Miss M —-: 

Your note with its generous enclosure 
came duly to hand last evening, and, as I 
do not need to say, was warmly welcomed. 
For the association and myself I thank you 
heartily for the aid extended, and I assure 
you that it shall be used as wisely and econ- 
omically us possible. It all the friends of 
Equal Rights would appreciate the fact, as 
you seem to do, that Colorado’s cause is 
the cause of Woman everywhere, we would 
need to have little anxiety about the result 
of the campaign. Even as it is, and de- 
spite the hard times which make it difficult 
for dollars to be given, the prospect is most 
propitious, and if hard work will offset the 
hard times we shall not fail of success in 
October. 








Apa C. AVERY. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. E. H. Davis has been appointed 
Librarian of the city library of Manchester, 
N. H. 

Miss Emma J. Woop succeeds Charles L. 
Annan, late sub-master of the Oliver Gram- 
mar School of Lawrence. 

Mrs. Saran E. SHERMAN, M. D., was 
last week elected a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Homeopathic Medical Society. 

Mrs. ANNIE MariA BARNEs is the editor 
and proprietor of a newspaper called The 
Acanthus, just started at Atlanta, Georgia. 

Mrs. Youmans has been lecturing in 
Hamilton, Canada, under the auspices of 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 

Mrs. Saran FLANDERS, Miss Fanny M. 
LAWLEss, and Miss Atice C. LAWLEss are 
directors of the First National Bank of 
Bristol, Rhode Island. 

Mrs. Garnes, after forty years of litiga- 
tion. has reccived a favorable decision at 
the District Court of New Orleans, Mil- 
lions of property are involved. 

Mrs. ANNIE L. Jack has a ‘‘Woman’s 
Acre,” and in the Rural New Yorker is pub- 
lishing a series of very interesting chapters 
on her practical use of that acre. 

ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH is soon to as- 
sume pastoral charge of an Independent 
church in Central New York, and a portion 
of her time will be devoted to Temperance 
work in Madison county. 

Mrs. CAROLINE WEBSTER Day, grand- 
daughter of Daniel Webster, is about to 
publish a book of original ‘‘Home Anec- 
dotes of Daniel Webster.” Mrs. Day now 
lives in Marshfield, on the old homestead. 

Miss GEORGIANA BouTWELL, daughter 
of the ex-Senator, is at the head of a Wash- 
ington association, which is organizing a 
normal school for the instruction of colored 
teachers,anda large building isto be erected. 

Mrs. ELIzA GREATOREX has returned to 
painting, and has several fine studies—one 
in ‘‘Bay Ridge, L. 1.” She has also a pen- 
and-ink sketch of Oberammergau, Bavarian 
Tyrol, and a picturesque view in the Durer 
Strasse, Nuremberg. 

Mrs. Senor, Thomas Hughes’s sister, 
who died lately, was a Government Inspect- 
or of Workhouses and Workhouse Schools. 
She is described as a lovely lady, gentle, 
quiet, graceful, as well as efficient. She 
greatly admired America, and her friends 
hoped to see her here this year. 

GaiL HAMILTON must be credited with 
inventing a new recreation for the victims 
of political disappointment. She is review- 
ing campaign slanders in the New York 
Tribune—devoting a column and a half toa 
remark in the New York Nation on Rob- 
ert Ingersoll, subsequently corrected. 

Mrs. Saran Coisy of Groton, who was 
ninety years old last December, recently at- 
tended town meeting at Hebron, and was 
present all day. At the close of the meet- 
ing she asked permission of the Moderator 
to speak for a few moments, and gave a 
short address on Woman’s Rights and kin- 
dred subjects. 

Misses 8. H. and F. A. Nye, the daugh- 
ters of Rev. Dr. H. R. Nye, formerly of St. 
Paul’s church in Springfield, Mass., have 
opened a studio for crayon and other work, 
in Fulton Street, Brooklyn. A fine crayon 
portrait of MacDonald, the novelist, from 
their hands, is shown at James Miller’s (the 
publisher) in New York. 

Mrs. Carr, during the illness of her 
husband, performed his part. Visiting 
various portions of the State, and address- 
ing the Normal and other Educational De- 
partments with an earnest zeal, and thus 
carrying on the work, both by her lectures 
and her pen, with great credit to the cause 
of Education, as well as with honor to her- 
self. 

Mrs. Sarau M. Perkins has been filling 
appointments in Illinois for the Woman’s 
Missionary Society of that State, during 
the last six months. She has traveled many 
thousands of miles, sometimes preaching 
every evening for weeks together; has given 
temperance and literary lectures, organized 
Sabbath Schools in waste places, and in 
every instance save one, met her appoint- 
ments at the right moment. 


Miss THomMpson—or rather Mrs. Butler— 
executed a long time ago a clever sketch of 
a number of French seminarists at recrea- 
tion time, and sold it to her solicitor for 
seventy-five dollars. The solicitor has since 
disappeared from his usua)] haunts, and his 
effects are about to be put up forsale. A 
well-known habitué of the auction room 
has received a commission to buy this work 
of Miss Thompson for a print seller, who 
proposes to have it engraved, the limit of 
price being $1500. 
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AMERICAN BOARDING HOUSES IN PARIS. 
Several attempts have heen made of late 
years to establish boarding houses on the 
American plan in Paris. Two, at ieast, of 
these experiments have resulted in decided 
success, both pecuniarily and in the way of 
popularity. One of these—and the older of 
the two—was situated on the Rue Caumar- 
tin, which street opens out of the Boulevard 
a block or two below the Madeleine. It, 
therefore enjoys the advantage of a central 
and convenient situation. The house itself 
was odd, old-fashioned, dingy, and incon- 
venient. But the fare was good and plenti- 
ful, and thoroughly American; the servants 
were well trained and obliging, the terms 
were very low, and there were never any 
attempts made at cheating or extortion. The 
landlady, Madame Dijon by name, was a 
character. She was a chippy little French 
woman, brimming over with energy, lively 
and alert as a girl in her teens. Those 
keen little black eyes of hers seemed to 
have the power of darting their glances into 
every nook and corner of the house at one 
and the same moment. She looked after 
everything, and managed everything herself. 
She went to market and saw to the wash, 
and made the bargains for rooms, and su- 
perintended the cooking, and was all over 
the house, like a flash, twenty times a day. 
Then when dinner was served she could put 
on a grand silk dress and crown her stiff lit- 
tle gray curls with a real lace cap, gay with 
dainty flowers and delicate ribbons, and 
tuck her gold watch to her side, and come 
out to help the soup and to watch that every 
guest was well-attended to by her neat- 
handed corps of serving women, for she em- 
ployed no men waiters. It was not till nine 
e’clock came that the busy little hands were 
folded and the restless little feet were still, 
and ten o’clock usually saw her patter off to 
bed as briskly as every other action of her 
life was accomplished. In person she was 
very small; reminding one strongly of the 
popular idea of a beneficent fairy, but in 
that diminutive person there was lodged 
more energy than usually falls to the lot of 
a seven-foot dragoon. And she was as 
“‘goodas gold” withal. Honest as the day, 
generous even to a fault—hot-tempered, it 
is true, ready to storm one instant, but for- 
getting her wrath the next—and, above ail, 
of unflinching integrity and truthfulness in 
word and deed, she formed a pleasing con- 
trast to the mass of her false, smooth-ton- 
gued, deceitful confreres. There was no 
pretension about her; she claimed to be 
nothing more than what she was—a hard- 
working, energetic business woman. “I’m 
none of your puff-ups,” she used to say 
sometimes in the quaint English which she 
spoke with remarkable fluency, ‘‘but I’m 
true.” She had begun her career on the 
other side of the Seine as\a keeper of a 
boarding-house for American students. She 
was learned in American dishes, such as 
buckwheat cakes, waffles, pumpkin pies, 
succotash, pork-and-beans, fish-balls, and 
other specimens of the culinary art of 
Brother Jonathan, some of which might, I 
regret to say, have as well been left in their 
native obscurity. But owing to this fact, 
and to the extreme moderation of her prices, 
her house was much resorted to by Ameri- 
cans. Her Fourth of July and Thanksgiv- 
ing dinners were always national events 
among the exiles from the land of the Stars 
and Stripes. And how proud and pleased 
she used to be when the American Minister 
or the American Consul-General came to 
partake of some of her dainty dishes! Poor 
little Madame Dijon! she rests trom her la- 
bors at last. ‘‘Home she’s gone and ta’en 
her wages.” A sudden stroke of apoplexy 
cut short her busy, useful career a few 
months ago, and America has lost a colony 
which, though small and under foreign rule, 
was well governed and intensely patriotic. 

The other American boarding-house of 
which I have spoken is a much larger and 
more pretentious establishment, situated 
near the junction of the two great new 
boulevards of Haussmann and Malesherbes. 
A few years ago the proprietors began with 
one house; now they possess three, all form- 
ing one establishment, with a beautiful ter- 
race and spacious shady garden. The house 
is kept on strict American principles, the 
fare is good and plain and plentiful, and 
due deference is paid to the American dis- 
like of petty cheating and extortion. 

The success of these experiments on a 
comparatively limited scale, leads one seri- 
ously to consider the question of why an 
American hotel has never been established 
in Paris. The peculiar unsociability, the 
long stretch of useless apartment room, the 
absence of gas and water, the unfamiliar 
fare, are all grievances respecting which the 
American tourist, who is not inclined to 
think that everything in Europe is perfec- 
tion is apt loudly to complain. A real 
American hotel—that is to say, a house 
with public parlors, with single and double 
bed-rooms exempt from the extortion for 
private sitting rooms, and with gas and wa- 
ter introduced into the bed-rooms, with the 
American necessaries of furnace fires for 
the halls, and ice-water and elevators— 
would be a popular and well patronized in- 
stitution. Time was when the American 
tourist was usually a being wlio came abroad 
steeped to the lips in the conviction that in 
Europe all things were better done than at 


home. He is wiser now, and knows that 
the New World could teach the Old many 
things respecting traveling and commercial 
facilities. Moreover, a vast number of pil- 
grims arrive annually in Paris from places 
that some years ago sent forth no explorers 
farther than to New York, the small towns 
of New England, and the West. These 
wanderers in a foreign land crave the famil- 
iar food and speech and comforts of their 
native clime. The half-Parisianized New 
Yorker or Philadelphian may, indeed, scoff 
at the Fifth Avenue or the Centennial, but 
these denizens in less sophisticated provin- 
ces have not the awe of Paris before their 
eyes. They know what comfort means, 
and are wide awake to cheating. They 
want the former and they abhor the latter. 
And so, by all means, let us have an Amer- 
ican hotel in Paris.—By Lucy Hamilton 
Hooper in Lippincott’s. 
oe 


A WOMAN’S WORK. 


The name of Mrs. Nassau Senior is little 
known on this side of the Atlantic; but it 
is associated in a peculiar way with a ser- 
vice of charity and mercy existing in all 
cities. She was a sister of Thomas Hughes, 
and the first and only English woman ever 
officially connected with the administration 
of the public charities of Londen. She was 
appointed in 1873 an inspector in the female 
department of the workhouses and work- 
house schools, and contracted in that ser- 
vice the illness of which she died a few 
days agoat the age of forty-eight years. 
She was a woman of gentle and gracious 
spirit, drawn to this trying service by her 
overflowing sympathies, and giving to it all 
her self-forgetful, yet practical and efficient 
energies, until her broken health warned 
her to leave the work unfinished. Those 
who knew her best have borne affectionate 
testimony to her bsrsonmes qualities and 
character, while paying tribute also to the 
value of the work she was content to do 
without a thought of other reward than may 
come from the consciousness of serving 
those whe stand in sad need of it. 

It is the more appropriate to refer to her 
life and work here, because the attention of 
charitable men and women has been of late 
turned to the need of these ministers of 
mercy, and there is much to be learned from 
the experience and example of such a one 
as Mrs. Senior. 

When she was first appointed, it was with 
the express desire of obtaining ‘‘a woman’s 
view” of the management of young girlsin 
the great metropolitan pauper schools, and 
of the tendency of the education received 
there to fit them for useful and serviceable 
lives. Her large acquaintance and her social 
connections enabled her to enlist the volun- 
tary co-operation of a number of female 
friends interested in work of this kind, with 
whom she was in constant counsel. She 
first imposed upon herself the duty of be- 
coming thoroughly acquainted with the con- 
dition of the children in the schools, and 
then pursued her inquiries into the nature 
of the difficulties encountered on leaving 
them, and the degree of success with which 
they were met and overcome. Her reports 
on these subjects are spoken of as models 
of their kind. Not only did she enter into 
and describe the homely but most essential 
wants of these helpless children, as only a 
woman endowed with a genuine, haunting 
sense of their importance, and a yearning 
desire to gratify them, could describe them, 
but the matrons, schoolmistresses and nurses 
confided in her, and were helped and sus- 
tained by her intelligent sympathy, as wo- 
men in such situations could never be by 
the kindest and most patient of men. 

For the sake of testing the quality of the 
charity service by its results, Mrs. Senior de- 
termined on obtaining the names and ad- 
dresses of all the girls who had been sent to 
service from three typical schools in one 
year (1868,) and tracing as carefully as pos- 
sible their subsequent history for a period 
of five years. In this inquiry she was not 
only compelled to take the entire responsi- 
bility, but was exposed to much unfriendly 
criticism and ill-considered censure which 
was especially hard fora woman to bear. 
The result was to impress upon her mind 
the necessity of more systematic effort, offi- 
cial and voluntary, to watch over and pro- 
tect the multitude of friendless, or worse 
than friendless, girls sent out year by year 
to struggle for lifeina great city. Illness 
compelled her to abandon the personal di- 
rection of this work in 1874, and no wo- 
man was officially designated to succeed her. 
But out of her recommendations grew a 
voluntary seciety for befriending young ser- 
vants, working in harmony with the official 
guardians, in which 120 ladies living in dif- 
ferent parts of London and the suburbs are 
now interested, and having under their care 
many hundreds of workhouse and other 
friendless young girls employed in their re- 
spective neighborhoods. 

Speaking of the pure and noble qualities 
of Mrs. Senior for a service which, at the 
best, brings little in the way of visible re- 
ward, the writer in the London Spectator, 
from whom we have taken some of these 
facts, says: ‘‘Her unreserved self-devotion 
te the care of all te whom she could minis- 
ter was inspired by an absolutely single- 
minded longing for their good, and accom- 








panied by gifts of winning and confiding 





sweetness, broad, simple, human sympathy, 
and remarkable uprightness and tenacity of 
mind, which actually reduced the difficul- 
ties and annoyances of her work to a min- 
imum, and enabled her to pass through these 
which remained with a certain unconscious 
victory. But rare as was the combination 
in her of energy, goodness and grace, there 
was something by no means rare among wo- 
meu, because essentially feminine in that di- 
rection of her best energies, which made 
them especially available for the service of 
the babies and the motherless girls whose 
chief claim is their helplessness.” Punch 
also grew serious for the moment, and paid 
the following genuine tribute to her mem- 
ory :— 
Not for the bright face we shall see no more, 

Not for the sweet voice we no more shall hear; 
Not for the heart with kindness brimming o’er, 

Large charity, and sympathy sincere. 
These are not things that ask a public pen 

To blazon its memorial o’er her name; 
Bat, that in public work she wrought with men, 

And faced their frowns, and over-lived their blame. 
Yet never swerved a hair's breadth from the line 

Of woman's softness, gentleness and grace; 
But brought from these an influence to refine 

Rough tasks and squalid, and there leave its trace. 
Honor to him who in a sneering age 

Braved quip and carp and cavil, and proclaimed 
A woman’s fitness pauper needs to gauge — 

In purpose strong, in purity unshamed. 
For paupers, too, have sex; the workhonse walls 

Hold mothers, maidens and girl-babes, on whom 
A woman's eye with woman’s insight falls, 

Sees its owu ways for sunlight to their gloom. 
And so this noble and brave lady turned 

From glad life, luxury and a friends 
That hung on her sweet voice, and only yearned 

To guide her holy work to useful ends. 
But Death to Life ged her, striking down 

The task unfinished from her willing hands, 
Leaving to women yet to come the crown 

Of her left life’s-work, that for others stands. 
Then lay and leave her in her quiet prave 

Where the sun shines undimmed, the rain falls clear, 
And birches bend, and deodaras wave 

Evergreen arms of welcome o’er her bier. 
—Boston Advertiser. 
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THE HEBREW WOMAN. 





In the New Quarterly Magazine for Jan- 
uary, Miss Constance de Rothschild pub- 
lishes an exceedingly interesting and very 
able article entitled ‘‘The Hebrew Woman.” 
A graceful writer and a shrewd observer, 
she comes before the public with thoughts 
that demand and will deserve attention. 
Her object is to place the daughters of Is- 
rael in the past in the high position that 
they actually occupied and to exhibit to 
the world their virtues and «achievements. 
The ideal type of Hebrew womanhood was 
one who not only presided lovingly over 
the household and was the beloved wife of 
home, but she was ready also to share the 
perils of her husband and suffer for her 
country’s good. Such was the ideal, and 
its counterpart is found on every page of 
Israel’s history. 

From the first, the Hebrew woman stood 
out in marked prominence. There was 
nothing of servility about her, and she was 
far from being the nonentity that some wri- 
ters feign. There is no weakness about 
Sarah, Rebekah or Miriam; and in the case 
of Deborah, Judith, and Esther, there is an 
independence which the world has always 
recognized with pride. Nor, on the other 
hand, is there any failure in the gentleness 
which is usually expected from the sex; for 
where can poet or painter find sweeter pic- 
tures of true womanliness than are exhibit- 
ed in their lives of Hannah, Ruth or Naomi? 
There were no families of prophetesses and 
no lines of vestal virgins among the He- 
brews; but when the woman selected to de- 
liver an inspired message had finished her 
work she returned to her domestic avoca- 
tions and was lost to sight among her neigh- 
bors. Even in the earliest times the women 
moved freely about in all homes; they had 
their share in public worship and their pu- 
rity became proverbial. A feeling of per- 
fect independence won homage and respect 
for her on all sides. 

In regard to education, Miss de Rothschild 
says that during the Middle Ages, when the 
Jews were scattered over the most civilized 
parts of Europe, and had acquired the lan- 
guages of the country in which they had 
settled, the Jewesses were also taught their 
own native tongue. Many of them studied 
the Pentateuch diligently, and were well 
versed in Jewish law, some of them attain- 
ing to great fame. Among other instances 
given, are Chelith, the sister of Rashi (the 
famous commentator of the eleventh centu- 
ry) and her granddaughter Miriam Dolce, 
the wife of Eleazer of Worms, Brune of 
Mayence and Brunenda the wife of Samuel 
Abaranel. This culture was of the more 
importance, because to the women a large 
part of the education of the Jewish child 
was entrusted. It could hardly be other- 
wise, when before the girls of Israelitish 
birth the book of Proverbs held up the 
highest ideal of womanhood that was ever 
penned. More than thirty centuries ago it 
was written of the Hebrew wife and mother 
that ‘‘strength and honor are her clothing.” 
In all the years that have passed since that 
time there has been no cause to unsay those 
words. Miss de Rothschild sums up the 
matter with eloquence and truth when she 
writes: ‘‘For good and for evil the Hebrew 
women played their part in the story of their 
times. They did not shrink from life with 
its stormy passions and awful tragedies, nor 
were they shut up in their own narrow 
grooves, and petted as visions of fragile 
beauty, born to satisfy the caprice or whims 
of their lords. Still less did they hold the sad 
and degrading position of household slaves. 





The Hebrew woman was man’s help-mate, 
the beloved wife of his home, the wise 
mother and first teacher of her children; 
but she was also ready to incite him to no- 
ble deeds by her words and her example.” 
The best of this eulogy is that it is well de- 
served. The grand examples of the past can 
hardly fail in the future to raise still higher 
the ideal of the Hebrew woman.—The He- 
brew Leader. 
oe 


WOMEN’S LABOR IN BADEN, GERMANY. 


As the Reichstag [parliament] just assem- 
bled will examine into the subject of wo- 
men’s and children’s labor in Germany, 
some authentic information on these points 
may be welcome. We give some extracts 
concerning our ewn country, Baden, taken 
from the Annual Report of the Ministry of 
Trade for 1875. As regards women’s laber, 
in that year, among 62,049 work-people 
employed in establishments whose usual 
working force was at least ten laborers, 
18,371 (29.6 per cent.) were women of six- 
teen years and over. The work of these 
women is mostly represented in these 
groups; yarn, cotton and woolen cloth, 
small fancy goods, paper, carpets, tobacco 
and chicory. The time of labor is from ten 
to twelve hours. The weekly wages vary 
in winter and summer according to the oc- 
cupation, rising from five marks ($1°25) to 
ten marks. Sunday labor and night labor 
seem to be only exceptional for the women, 
and their participation in these against their 
will was in most cases not demanded. 
Only in the chicory and best sugar fac- 
tories, and even there only during the height 
of the season, was day and night work re- 
quired, and here the women relieved each 
other every twelve hours. In one single 
yarn factory the women were required to 
take their turn and work ten hours by night. 
Separate work-rooms and separate machines 
for women, with women overseers, were 
found principally in factories of small 
wares, toys, straw goods, chocolate and 
chicory. 

Associated work of women and men at 
the same machines and on the same article 
is done in the best sugar factories, and 
partly also in the porcelain, glass, cloth, 
paper, tobacco and cigar factories. In all 
other branches of industry, with few excep- 
tions, men and women work at separate 
machines and articles. Arrangements on 
the part of the employers for the comfort 
of the work-women, such as rooms for de- 
posit of outside garments, bathing, sleep- 
ing and eating-rooms exist mostly in the 
factories for textile goods, also in many 
paper and cigar factories. Married women 
are in many ways favored as regards the 
beginning and closing of their day’s work. 

Infant schools, attended by the children 
of work-people, are found only here and 
there. As regards sanitary conditions, 
where dust abounds in the work-rooms, es- 
pecially in the rubber, brush, paper and 
tobacco factories, and in the cotton spin- 
ners’ rooms, lung diseases are prevalent. 
In the cotton spinning rooms this was often 
disputed, as by the use of the present im- 
proved instruments, this tendency to lung 
sickness is prevented. Still farther the 
high temperature, the odor of the raw ma- 
terial and of the waste matter, and the 
grinding of the combs in the rubber factory 
were designated as injurious. Any dispro- 
portion in the mortality of work-women 
and their children compared with that of 
other women does not exist. 

The social standing of factory operatives 
is about the same as that of the small me- 
chanic and day-laborer: tendency to drunk- 
enness was not to be observed; illegitimate 
births occur net more frequently, perhaps 
even more rarely, than among house-maids 
and women farm-laborers. 

Indisputably,as the report observes, this 
employment of young women is not favora- 
ble to their becoming good housewives, and 
the absence of the wives from home is not 
advantageous to family life. Nevertheless, 
from some sides the factory women receive 
praise for their good housekeeping. 

With regard to remedies of evils men- 
tioned, and the practicability of applying 
them, the report expresses itself as fol- 
lows: In one point all are agreed that some 
slight restrictions can be carried through 
without injury to the relations between the 
operatives’ families and the factories. 
Among these, the report mentions; pre- 
scribing good machines for the removal of 
the dust; 1mprovement in ventilation; di- 
rections for the size and height of work- 
rooms; erection of dressing-rooms in fac- 
tories, where the clothes will be protected 
from dust and odor; establishment of eat- 
ing and lodging-houses, and an oversight 
of the children of operatives—some of these 
arrangements already exist. 

But the Report continues, if we should 
go farther in the restrictions regarding 
women’s work, we should incur the risk of 
doing injury to the families themselves, by 
diminishing their wages, or that then the 
men’s labor would be preferred, and a large 
number of laborers thus be withdrawn from 
agricultural work, so that even manufac- 
tures would suffer thereby, because the cost 
of production would be increased, and be- 
cause in many manufactories, such as cot- 
ton (both weaving and spinning), perfum- 
eries, worsteds, corset and cigar factories, 





the work is done best and often entirely by 
women.—Extracts from a Report, from the 
German, by J. A. Sprague. 
THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN ON 
CONVERSATION. 





{t used to be a very common complaint, 
ten or fifteen years ago, that conversation 
was adead art. People could no longer 
talk. During that period there has been a 
tremendous irruption of women’s tengues 
into society. Now, no one will deny that 
Woman’s most signal social distinction, 
after the charm of her appearance, is her 
talent for talking. One would therefore 
have supposed that the extension of Wo- 
man’s influence would have improved con- 
versation. Hasit? I submit that the re. 
sult has been just the reverse. She has in- 
creased the quantity of talk, but she has 
diluted and deteriorated the quality. Most 
men have no difficulty in remaining silent: 
there are few women who can resist the 
opportunity of breaking silence. They re- 
gard taciturnity as equivalent to dullness, 
and indeed almost synonymous with bad 
manners. They talk, partly from inclina- 
tion, doubtless; but in no small measure 
from amiability, and from a desire to do 
what they think the right thing. The re- 
sult is anything but satisfactory. What 
they most dread in conversation is a pause, 
though this may be indispensable, either 
in order to give a participator in it time to 
meditate his reply, or to find some one an 
opportunity of starting successfully another 
theme. But if an interlocutor hesitates 
where women are present, he is lost. They 
have struck in, and in all probability, irrel- 
evantly. They have filled up the to them 
dreadful gap. They have started another 
hare. In fact, conversation in which wo- 
men bear an equal part—and there are few 
of them nowadays, no matter who the male 
talkers may be, that consider a graceful 
talent for listening best becomes them—re- 
minds me of nothing so much as a succes- 
sion of short runs in which a fox is perpet- 
ually breaking away, but immediately runs 
to earth just as quickly, and then another 
quits covert, and with like provoking brev- 
ity is lost to view. You cannot dig out a 
fox in conversation, and the consequence is 
that talk, though most abundant, has be- 
come various, desultory, and meaningless. 
It makes no difference what the subject is, 
whether it be high or low, grave or gay, 
political or literary, ethical or historical, 
concerning art or concerning the drama. 
Women’s method of conducting general 
conversation contrives to impart it to a 
speedy termination. I remember the time 
when women, whose talents were not insig- 
nificant, would sit, apparently interested 
and certainly respectful listeners, if a sub- 
ject were started among men of parts, and 
would wait to mingle in the discussion until 
they were appealed to. Nowadays you will 
almost invariably notice one of two things. 
Either the women will show you, possibly 
they will tell you, that they are ineffably 
bored by the discussion; or they will bring 
it to a sharp conclusion by ‘‘cutting in” with 
remarks which have no more to do with 
the theme in hand than the Tu-whit-tu-whoo 
of an owl has to do with the orderly march 
of the planets. If any one is disposed to 
conclude from this plain speaking that I doe 
not appreciate women, women’s talents, 
women’s fascination, and even women’s 
power of conversation, I can only say, on 
the honor of an old fogy, that he much 
maligns me. Perhaps it may be due to the 
lingering influences of a chivalric education ; 
but the fact remains that I would much 
rather talk with one of the opposite sex than 
with one of my own, unless the latter should 
happen to be Prince Bismarck, the Pope of 
Rome, or General Tchernayeff. Of course 
one does not care for a conversation with 
every woman; but equally one does not care 
for a conversation with every man. All I 
mean is that if there were a man to be talked 
to, and a woman to be talked to, I would 
take my chance of the latter, as a matter of 
preference; and that, not from politeness, 
but from sheer self-interest. Get a woman 
alone, and the odds are she will talk well, 
at least if you have any capacity for carry- 
ing on your part of the dialogue. She has 
then no audience but yourself; and what I 
may call her ‘‘social anxiety” dies away. 
You can make her serious if you like; and 
you can keep her to one subject if you are 
determined. There is no other woman to 
help her to “‘go off the rails,” and if you 
give her confidence by showing that you 
respect her understanding, her mind begins 
to play vigorously, and you soon feel your- 
self inthe presence of an organization in 
many important respects superior to your 
own. But not only does she herself talk 
well; she makes you talk well, or at any 
rate tolerably. Suddenly, a couple of other 
women enter the room; and desultory non- 
sense and wandering prattle once more re- 
main supreme. Then why not always con- 
verse with one woman at atime? For the 
simple reason that other women will rarely 
permit you the privilege. There is nothing 
they object to so much as that one woman 
should absorb one man for an hour together, 
and they at any rate affect to believe that 
such a thing cannot occur without the pair 
being engaged in ‘“‘flirting,” ‘“‘coquetting,” 
or I know not what. That two human 
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beings of different sex should talk seriously 
together, and without any ulterior object, 
is apparently inconceivable to them. They 
must know better; for we will hope that all 
but the stupidest and most prudish of them 
must have done it themselves once or twice 
in their lives. But they will not tolerate it 
in each other. They ‘‘chaff” the woman 
who does it often. Lucky for her if they 
do not malign her. She is sinning against 
what would seem to be now-a-days their 
cardinal principle, that man, society, the 
world, should belong to women in general, 
but should on no account belong to any 
woman in particular, even for half an hour. 
The result is what I have stated. They get 
people together; they pack them as closely 
as they possibly can; they compel them to 
talk, whether they want to talk or they do 
not; and they look disapprovingly if any 
man or woman tries to evade the confusion 
of tongues which prevails, and to subtract 
themselves from the sum total of noise and 
poredom. Having rendered all true conver- 
sation impossible during dinner, they ex- 
pect the men to fellow them as soon as pos- 
sible into the drawing-room, where the re- 
sumption of snippy talk is slightly varied 
with some snippy music. Like Dryden’s 
“Duke of Buckingham,” the conversation 
they control is everything by starts, and 
nothing long. Their notion of a success- 
ful evening is one in which the sound of the 
human voice never ceased. People ‘‘seemed 
to enjoy themselves;” which, nine times 
out of ten, means that they make a great 
effort not to look bored out of their lives. 
Like the Chinese in battle, they, in society, 


confound noise with effect.— Zemple Bar. 
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INTELLIGENT FARMERS NEEDED. 


In a recent article, by Geo. E. Warring, 
the following passage occurs: 

“If American agriculture has an unsatis- 
fied need, it is surely the need for more in- 
telligence and more enterprising interest on 
the part of its working men and women. 
From one end of the land to the other, its 
crying gefect—recognized by all—is that its 
best blood—or, in other words, its best 
brains and its best energy—is leaving it to 
seek other fields of labor. The influences 
which lead these best of farmers’ sons to 
other occupations is not so much the desire 
to make more money, or to find a less la- 
borious occupation, as it is the desire to 
lead a more satisfactory life—a life where 
that part of usas has been developed by the 
better education and better civilization for 
which in this century we have worked so 
hard and so well, may find responsive com- 
panionship and encouraging intercourse 
with others.” 
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COMMERCIAL VALUE OF BEAUTY. 


Flowers enhance the value of a farm by 
adding to its beauty; for however much 
men may ridicule the idea, it is no less a 
fact that the large majority of mankind are 
influenced more or less by beauty in their 
business transaction. If a manis about 
to buy a farm, he will pass by the place 
where the house is unpainted, with no nice 
fence enclosing the grounds, and weeds and 
rubbish occupying the front yard, to where 
the house shows evidence of taste, the 
grounds clean and free from weeds, with 
vines twining about the doors and windows, 
and the yard brightened by shrubbery and 
flowers, although he may know that the 
former place will produce more and better 
crops than the latter.—Jndiana Farmer. 


HUMOROUS. 


“I am astonished, my dear young lady, 
at your sentiments; you make me start.” 
‘Well, I have been wanting you to start for 
the last hour.” 

An excellent old deacon, whe having won 
a fine turkey at a charity raffle, didn’t like 
to tell his severe orthodox wife how he 
came by it, quietly remarked, as he handed 
hn the turkey, that the ‘‘Shakers gave it to 

im.” 











A lawyer and a minister, both impecuni- 
ous, boarded with a certain widow lady at 
the South End, Boston. Neither could pay 
his board. The lawyer married the lone 
woman, and the minister performed the 
ceremony, thus squaring accounts. 

They havea curious way of deciding law- 
suits in Siam. Both parties are put under 
cold water, and the one staying longest 
wins the suit. In this country both parties 
are got into hot water and then kept there 
as long as possible. The result in the end 
is the same. 

“Old Si” was asked his opinion of the 
blue glass cure and to his questioner, who 
Was a church steward: ‘‘Well, now, you 
jes git er blue glass sa’sser nex’ Sunday, an’ 
see de feckt ob hit when yer go ter raise de 
collecdskun—ef dat succeed, I'm gwine ter 
be se in de feckt of blue glass but not 

> o!” 


James Russell Lowell tells a good story 
about his butcher. One morning the man 
expatiated upon the loveliness of the moon- 
light of the night before, and just as the 
poet was thinking that he had done him an 
injustice in never having given him credit 
for refinement of soul, the butcher added, 
‘The night was so fine I jest couldn't sleep, 
and had to get up and go to killin’.” 

_ “Talk about mysterious disappearances,” 
jeered a Chicago hotel keeper recently, 
“why, Ihave them from my house here 
every week by the dozen.” Does no friend 
ever come around inquiring for the lost?” 
asked a stranger standing by. “Friend— 
inquiring?” echoed the landlord. And, 
patting on his own vreast, he continued: 





“The only ‘friend’ I ever see inquiring and 
mourning around over these ‘mysteriously 
missing’ is the man who stands right here 
before you.” 


Something ~ 
NEV  — 
The Empress Hair-Crimper. 


An article designed for every lady's toilet case, it be- 
ing both novel and simple, light and easily adjusted. 
Does not break the hair, nor wear out. Sample pair, 
by mail, 10 cents; one box, 12 pair, by mail, 75 cents. 
Agents wanted. New ENGLanp Nove_ty MaNvu- 


FACTURING Co., 24 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
3m15 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania. 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commedious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
peedic Hospitals. 

Spring course of Lectures,Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material) to all matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. mt A. M., Dean, North 
College Ave. and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

16tJan1 














Every Day’s Needs, 


A collection of household receipts. This small 
cook book has been carefully prepared, from practi- 
cal experience, and is what it purposes to be, eve’ 
day’s need. It is for sale at 80 Willoughby St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Price 60 cts. 4wi3 


7-shot 50,70 kinds. G & Rifles $5 
Revol vers site ezser it cat tor tata 


REMOV AT, 








—of the—— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H,. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No, 2144 Hamilton Placc, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
G2" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24% Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
G2” AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
oR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 

aration for Business, College, orjScientific Schools. 

Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 

instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh aperopetate exercises, 

The new ool house is situated in the most open 
and healthy of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art —— and Gs eee = Natural a 
tory, opening upon a large public square whic 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 

Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 
and in every way commodions. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted daily, except on Satur- 
days; most conveniently at 11 o'clock. 

Catalogues containing terms, &c.. will be sent to 


os address, and an interview arran if desired. 
y7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


$3 WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world, Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 


No. 581 Washington Street, Boston. 


Deposits made in this Institution will draw interest 
uarterly, commencing on the first day of April, July, 
tober and January in each year. Dividends paya- 
ble in July and January, The Institution has a paid 
up guarantee fund of $205,000 for the protection of 
its depositors. in addition to the amount required to 
be set aside semi-annually by the new Savings } 
m5 


law. 
and Morphine habit absolutely and 
cpecsily cured. Painless: no ay. 
nd came for particulars. Dr. Carl- 
ton. 187 Washington 5t., Chicago, IL 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
Sis in the largest Music School in the world, for 




















15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Donen, 


Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 
New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
ork Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tuee- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, 





Dr. Mercy N. Baker. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 





TO LADIES. 


DRESS REFORM: 


A series of Lectures Delivered in Boston, on Dress 
as it Affects the Health of Women. Edited by Mrs. 
Abba Goold Wooleon. With illustrations. Second 
Edition. Price $1.50. 


FROM COMMON SENSE. 


Roberts Brothers, Boston, have published a valuable 
volume on this subject, consisting of lectures given in 
Boston by Mary J. Safford Blake, M. D., Caroline E. 
Hastings, M. D., Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., Arvilla B. 
Haynes, M. D., and Abba Goold Woolson, with an in- 
troduction and extensive appendix by Mrs. Woolson, 
who is the author of that excellent work, ‘Woman in 
American Society.”’ It is by far the best book on 
Dress Reform yet published, treating the subject es- 
pecially in its relations to physical laws, the writers 
(except Mrs. Woolson) being female physicians of 
ability and experience. The close study which they 
have given to the hygienic and esthetic principles to 
which a proper dress must conform convinced them 
that the essential features of the fashionable lady's 
apparel are opposed to health, beauty and conven- 
ience, and that the remedy must embrace not merely 
the external costume, but the undergarments as well. 
Yet the improvements recommended are such as con- 
form, as far as possible, to the conventional standard, 
not because a radical change 1s not desirable, but for 
the simple reason that to make it acceptable, it must, 
ina great measure, conform to established usages. 
Previous attempts at dress reform have been failures 
mainly because of their disregard of conventionalities. 
The mental discomfort of wearing a radically reform 
costume was so much greater than the physical com- 
fort attendingits use, that sensitive women shrank 
from making themselves conspicuous, and the result 
has been the utter failure of every radical movement 
in that direction. This book does not assai] Fashion 
but it teaches hygiene. It gives instruction that every 
woman should have and should heed. The book is 
handsomely printed on excellent paper, and is finely 
illustrated. 

Will be mailed to any address on receipt of the ad- 
vertised price by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


299 Washington Street, Boston. lyl4 





HARRIET MARTINEAU’S 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. WITH MEMORIALS, 


By Mrs. Marta Weston CHAPMAN. Two Steel Por- 
traits and four other illustrations. 2 vols. 8 vo, 
Uniform with “Life of George Ticxnor.” $6.00. 


This ‘Autobiography’ has certain conspicuous 
qualities which can hardly fail to give it much the 
same popularity that the ‘‘Lives’’ of George Ticknor 
and Macaulay have enjoyed. Miss Martineau’s ex- 
traordinary range of literary and philanthropic ac- 
tivity, her comprehensive knowledge of the social, 
industrial, political, literary and religious movements 
of the last half-century, her large acquaintance with 
the distinguished men and women of her time, and 
the utter sincerity and frankness with which she 
treated every question and person, not excepting her- 
self, render the story of her life peculiarly interesting. 

Many years ago she wrote her autobiography as im- 
partially as if she had been writing of an utter 
stranger. This severe truthfulness adds a rare charm 
to this work. 

Mrs. Chapman, who was intimately acquainted 
with Miss Martineau, by her special request has 
written a supplemental Memorial, completing the 
record of a unique career. 





“In reading this latest and last work from Miss 
Martineau’s hand, we are impressed with the belief 
that she has done for autobiography what Boswell 
did for biography, and that her work is so far the 
best one of its kind, and that no other autobiogra- 
pher deserves to be named as even second to her,”’— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


“The reminiscences of distinguished friends, can- 
didly and frankly given, form an interesting portion 
of the themes presented, and unite with many enter- 
taining incidents and lively anecdotes in making the 
volumes as enjoyable as a romance.”’—Providence 
Journal. 


“As a meansof studying one of the most remarka- 
able natures of the ceutury it leaves nothing to be de- 
sired; as a note-book of English literary society dur- 
ing the past fifty years it is worth almost all other 
books of ‘recollections,’ ‘reminiscences,’ and ‘re- 
mains.’ "’— The Christian Union. 


“In the Autobiography and Memorials of Harriet 
Martineau we have the most important work of its 
class, historically viewed, since the Life and Letters 
of George Ticknor.”— The Congregationalist. 


“If there be others—as we believe there are—who, 
like ourselves, found little to attract them in what 
was known of the life of Harriet Martineau, we think 
their views, like ours, cannot fail to undergo a change 
by a perusal of the work before us—certainly one of 
the finest pieces of autobiography in the English, or 
any other, language. The story which she tells in 
these two handsome octavos of the course of her life 
and opinions, is not only profoundly interesting as a 
whole, but even fascinating.”"—N. ¥. Hvening Mail. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


BOOKS FOR ALL SEASONS! 


THE FARM:YARD CLUB OF 


JOTHAM, 


By Dr. Geo. B. Loring. Seventy illustrations by 
well-known artists; 8vo, toned paper. Extra cloth 
binding, $3.50. 


STUDENT LIFE AT HARVARD. 
By aGraduate; 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


THE RELIGION OF EVOLUTION. 
By Rev. M. J. Savage; 12mo. Cloth $1.50. 


LIGHT ON THE CLOUD, OR HINTS 


Of Comfort for Hours of Sorrow. 
By Rev. M. J. Savage; 18mo. Cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


WORKING PEOPLE AND THEIR 


EMPLOYERS. 


By Rev. Washiagton Gladden. Crown, 8vo. Cloth, 
$1.75. 


AN AMERICAN IN ICELAND. 
By Prof. Samuel Kneeland. With map illustrations; 
12mo. Cloth, $2.50. 

A LIVING FAITH. 
By Geo. 8. Merriam; 16mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


IS “ETERNAL” PUNISHMENT 


ENDLESS? 


By James Morris Whiton, Ph. D. Sq; 16mo. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 75 cents. 


FOR THE YOUNG. 


IN THE SKY GARDEN. 
By Mrs. LizzieW.Champney. Exquisitely illustrated 
by J. Wells Champney, (“‘Champ."’) Sm. 4to. Cloth, 
$2.00. 


LONG AGO, A YEAR OF CHILD 


LIFE. 
By Ellis Gray. Illustrated from designs by Susan 
Hale, Julia P. Dabney, and Ellen Day Hale; 16mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 


ay Mrs. Lewis B. Monroe; 16mo. Cloth, unique. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


GUTTENBERG AND THE ART OF 


PRINTING. 
By Mrs. Emily C. Pearson; 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

The Finest Writing Papers. 

The most Artistic Engraving. 
Orders for Wedding Occasions a Specialty. 

We invite the attention of all buyers to our very full 
stock of everything in the stationary line. Nothing 
better can be found than the 
ROYAL IRISH LINEN PAPER AND 

ENVELOPES, 
which we import direct. 

We are prepared to execute promptly and satisfac- 
torily, all orders for Engraving or Printing, Visiting, 
and Address Cards. If you want Monograms or Her- 
aldic Designs, we can please you. 
LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO. 

381 Washington & 10 Bromfield Sts. 





ly7 
MUSIC BOOKS. 
VOCAL. 
World of Song. * Gems of English Song. 
Wreath of Gems. * Gems of Scottish Song. 
Shower of Pearls. * Gems of German Song. 
Operatic Pearls. * Gems of Sacred Song. 
Silver Wreath. * Moore's Irish Melodies. 


Quite unequalled Books of Bound Music, each 
with 200 to 250 pages. Sheet Music Size. Best col- 
lections of Songs, Duets; Piano or Organ accompa- 
niant. . 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


* Gems of the Dance. 
* Pianoforte ;Geme. 
* Home Circle, Vol. 2. 


Gems of Strauss. 
Pianist’s Album. 
Home Circle, Vol. 1. 
Organ at Home. * Piano at Home. 


(REED ORGAN MUSIC.) (Pls NO DUETS.) 
Quite unequalled bound volumes of Sheet Music 
for Piano (or Organ) with 200 to 250 pages, filled with 
exceptionally good pieces. 


Price of the above Books, each $2.50, in 
boards; $3.00 in cloth; $4.00 gilt, 


MUSIC BOOKS. 
The School Song Book ! 


For Youne Lapres’ SEMINARIES AND NoRMAL 
ScHooLs. 


By C. EVEREST, Prof. of Music in the Girls’ N or 
mal School of Philadelphia. Mr. E. by his position, 
is well qualified to judge of the needs of the class of 
learners that will use this excellent book. It has, on 
its commodious pages, a full elementary course, and 
numerous elegant two-part and three-part songs, by 
the best composers. 176 pages. 


Price 60 cts., or $6.00 per doz. 


Good News. (35 cts.) Nice Sab. School Song Book. 
World of Song. ($2.50). Large book of bound music. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF 


EMINENT MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


This charming and very useful book, by L. B. 
URBINO, brings before us the prominent incidents 
in the lives of 100 composers, including most of the 
eminent talent of the last three centuries. Among 
the honorable names are those of: Abel, Auber. 
Boieldeau, Bellini, Cimarosa, Cramer, Donizetti, 
Gluck, Herz, Hummel, Kreutzer, Lulli, Mehul, 
Moscheles, Pergolese, Palestrina, Richter, Salieri, 
Spohr, Spontini and Stradella, and of course, those 
of the better known “Great Masters.’’ Deserves a 
place in every library. 


Price $1.75. 
Any book mailed, post feee, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson& Co,, J.E. Ditson&Co,. 
711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 





New York. Phila. 


YOUR CHILDREN WANT THEM, 
Two Bright High-Toned Magazines; 
BABYDLAND. 


A Pictorial, Eight-page Quarto, on heavy, amber 
paper, in Large print, for the Smallest Readers. Only 
Fifty Cents per annum, Free of Postage. 


WIDE AWAKE 


For 1877. 
$200 per annum, free of postage. 
IS popular Pictorial Magazine for the You 
Folks, now entering upon ite Fourth Volume 
offers the following unrivalled attractions to its read- 
ers during 1877. 


I. 
QUINNEBASSET GIRLS. 
By SOPHIE MAY. 
Illustrated by MISS L.B. HUMPHREY, 


This delightful Serial for the grown-up Girle will 
ran through the year. 


GOOD-FOR-NOTHING POLLY 


By ELLA FARMAN. 


A Serial for the Boys, who will all be eager to read 
the funny adventures of ‘‘Polly Witter.” 


III. 
CHILD MARIAN ABROAD, 
WM. M. F. ROUND, 


of the N. Y. Independent, author of “Achsah.” 
Tilustrated with engravings of celebrated ot, and 
with portraits drawn from pho phe by Mies C. A. 
Northam. This unique serial of child-journeying in 
Europe is atrue record of the experiences of a real 
little American girl abroad, with accounts of her Visite 
to the Pope, her Play-times with the Princess M 
Valerie, her holidays at Chiselhurst with the Prince Im- 
perial, her Christmas at Madame McMahoy’s etc., ete. 
IV 


DAUGHTER AND I. 
By MRS. HELEN TRACY MYERS. 


A Series of Practical Housekeeping Papers for Girls. 


if 
THE FLOSSY AND BOSSY 
STORIES. 
For the Little Folke. By 
MARGARET HAMMOND ECKERSON 
Illustrated by JESSIE CURTIS, 


VI. 
THE ADVENTURES OF MIL- 
TIADES PETERKIN PAUL, 


JOHN BROWNJOHN. 


Done in Verses and Pictures for the Boys. 


Vil. 
BEHAVING. 
Papers upon Children’s 
Etiquette. 
By the Author of the 


“UGLY _ PAPERS.” 
TANGLED KNOTS. 


A Depaxyment of Prize 


Edited by KIT CLINTON. 


Short Stories, Poems, Papers of Travel, Work for 
Little Fingers, Music, Parlor Pastimes, 8. 8. Concert 
Exercises, will be contributed by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Mrs, S. M. B. Piatt, Mar 
Clemmer, Rossiter Johnson, Rev. W. M. Baker, Col. 
McAdoo, Mary Faith Floyd, Mrs. Mel R. Colquitt, 
Mrs. Clara Doty Bates, Edgar Fawcett, Margaret By 
tinge, M. Quad. Mrs. ary B. C. Slade, Mise Pp. P. 
Chaplin, Geo. B. Bartlett, Dr. Eben Tourjee, and oth- 
ers. Address the Publizhers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
30 & 32 FRANKLIN St., Boston. 


Ladies secure LARGE Prorits by canvassing for 
these Magazines. 





YOUNG FOLKS’ 


BOOK OF AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS. 


—BY— 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
One volume. Fully illustrated. Price $.150. 


The ‘Young Folks’ Book of American 
Explorers” is as distinctly a new departure 
in our historical literature as was its prede - 
cessor, the ‘‘Young Folks’ History of the 
United States.” The ‘‘Book of American 
Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis- 
covery and adventure, told in the precise 
words of the discoverers themselves. It is 
a series of racy and interesting extracts 
from original narratives or early transla- 
tions of such narratives. These selections 
are made with care, so as to give a glimpse 
at the various nationalities engaged—Norse, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, etc.—and 
are put together in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations. The ground 
covered may be seen by the following list of 
subjects, treated in successive chapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus and 
his Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano; 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca: 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The French in Florida; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap- 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventure from 1492 to 1630, all told in the 
words of the explorers themselves. This 
is, itis believed, a far more attractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore for themselves 
the rich mine of historical adventure thus 
laid open. 


*,* Now ready at all the Bowkstores. Sent Ly mail 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 





41-45 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


Boston, Apr. 28, 1877. 

















All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial ment, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be ressed 
to Box Bostam. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders ma sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not stered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until am explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. e change of date pu on 
the opiPer is a receipt for renewals. This Lear 4 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
J ay oy of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








THE MAY FESTIVAL. 


The subscribers to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
and others in Massachusetts should give heed 
to the following appeal for contributions 
to the sum of $5,000 needed for a lecture 
fund in this State. Should the response to 
this appeal be promptly and abundantly 
made, it is possible that the Festival might 
not be held this year. Those who receive 
the circular will therefore bear in mind 
that pledges made through the circular may 
be credited to the Festival Fund by all who 
wish to have this done. 

Let there be contributions now, small as 
well as large, and let them be made at once, 
so that we may know what arrangements 
to make. There is need enough of work, 
which can only be accomplished when we 
have the means of doing it. L 8 


2 
o> 


SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL. 


To the subscribers at the annual ‘‘Subscription 
Festival,” and others :— 
‘DEAR FRIENDs:—The season for our so- 
cial festival is drawing near, and we had 
already begun to prepare for it when the 
suggestion was made that, for various rea- 
sons, it should not be held this year. It was 
said that most of the subscribers would un- 
doubtedly make their subscriptions without 
the festival; some of the largest subscribers 
had indeed offered to increase the amount 
which they had given in other years; and 
of course all expense would be avoided; this, 
though not great, is yet a considerable item, 
and well worth saving in these ‘‘hard times.” 
It was accordingly determined to address 
you, and to ask whether you are ready to 
subscribe to the cause as before, if the festi- 
val be given up? We do not forget the 
pleasure and the profit of the friendly, infor- 
mal gatherings of the past four years. We 
hope that they may be repeated in years to 
come. Possibly it may be thought wise to 
hold them biennially, instead of annually. 
But, if this should be the arrangement de- 
cided upon, there will be need for all to 
unite in an endeavor to save the treasury 
from loss, by the change. The progress of 
the cause is sufficient to repay the werkers, 
many times over, forall that they have done; 
but the needs of the future would be over- 
whelming were it not that there are so many 
of the tried and true friends, whose zeal and 
‘devotion will never flag, but on the contra- 
ry will increase until the work is done, and 
also that every year brings new workers into 
the field, pledged to stand in the ranks and 
fight the good fight until victery 1s won. 
Every new field, every fresh avenue for 
effort, demands more workers and more 
money. But every dollar given now is used 
to forward an undertaking of which the end 
is already in sight, and cannot long be de- 
layed, if we will only work tothe very best 
of our ability, whether that be great or 
small. The fields are white unto harvest; 
help us not only to find reapers, but furnish 
also the means by which the harvest may 
be gathered in. 
We ask an early answer from every one, 
that we may be able to decide promptly, 
whether we are warranted in omitting the 
festival. 
Please address ‘‘Suffrage Festival Com- 
mittee, WomAN’s JouRNAL office, 4 Park 
Street.” Pledges and subscriptions will be 
acknowledged in the JourNAL. 
We are cordially yours, 
Lypra Marta CHIL, 
Saran Suaw RvssE.t, 
Mrs. RaLtrpo WALvo Emerson, 
Mrs. SAMUEL E. SEWALL, 
Mrs. WILi1AM I. BowprrTcu, 
Mrs. Jas. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
Mrs. Isaac AMEs, 
Harriet M. Pitman, 
Epnau D. CHENEY, 
Louisa May ALcort, 
Isa E. Gray, 
Assy W. May. 

April 24, 1877. 








WORK BY WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


One day during the past winter, I chanced 
to be in the rooms of the New England Wo- 
men’s Club, when they were not in use by 
the Club. I found the long tables covered 
with garments, cut and tied up, and ready 
to be sent out to be made. 

The unusual appearance of the room led 
to inquiry, and, for the first time, I learned 
of this organized, beneficent work of the wo- 
men in the churches. 

These garments were prepared by the wo- 


men of King’s Chapel, who, for twenty 
years, have taken this wise way to help the 
poor to help themselves. 

The garments are cut, and made all ready 
to sew. Once every two weeks the work 
thus prepared is brought to the Club Rooms, 
and taken by ladies to give out to poor wo- 
men, mostly those who have families, and 
who in this way can earn something, and 
still remain at home with their children. 

This work is never given to those who are 
at domestic service, because those thus em- 
ployed are sure of food, shelter and wages. 

When the garments are made, the woman 
who has made them may buy them at about 
the price she would be paid for the making, 
if she prefers the garments to the money. 
Thus she may always have the garment she 
needs, without other cost to herself than the 
labor of making. This is not all. She keeps 
self-respect, which is worth more to her 
than the price of her labor. 

In these quiet ways, the women of King’s 
Chapel really contribute to the integrity, the 
morality, and the material prosperity of the 
State. The lady who has cut these gar- 
ments for twenty years, said that she knew 
of seven other churches who, in a similar 
way, furnish the means of self-help to the 
poor. 

The treasurer’s report of ‘‘King’s Chapel 
Employment Seciety,” for 1875-6, shows : 











Received from Subscriptions,............... $1,423.00 
“ of a teapsebbedetechtserede 470.00 
bd —  -. SeagQagagrerr 300.00 
Balance from last year,.. ..........ssescceee 125.76 
$2,318.76 
Paid for Materials, .....2.0cccevces $1,015.00 
| EE RE 1,190.00 
i rickvennbuckseencnevennnees 113.76 
$2,318.76 
MIRIAM P. LORING, Treasurer. 
Report or Work: — 
I ns ea xce cies he aa Reee sae 3,982 
Of these were sold................ 1,382 
=" S SF BR Gee cecescex 2,600 
3,982 
Those given away were distributed as follows: — 
To the Provident Association,............. 1,912 
pO 150 
iin cncesnes ch0ekses oe 90 
Children’s Mission,.................. ot 
Warren Street School.............. .. 60 
South End Diet Kitchen,............ 93 
es . cathsenisiachs vets 24 
Temporary Home for Children,...... 60 


Colored Women’s Home,............ 13 
Y. M. C. Union, for Christmas Tree, . - 0 


Thus it appears that in one year, this so- 
ciety has contributed nearly four thousand 
garments, and more than two thousand dol- 
lars in money. Suppose the women of the 
other seven societies have done as much, and 
we have nearly 28,000 garments for the 
needy, and more than $15,000 in money; a 
direct relief to the city. All this, too, in 
the quietest way, with no sound of a trum- 
pet, and no reward except that which the 
consciousness of doing good always brings. 
The Managers of this Employment Socie- 
ty for 1876-7 are: Mrs. J. W. Wheelwright, 
Miss. I. P. Curtis, Miss Goodwin, Miss 
Brewer, Mrs. N. P. Hamlin, Miss Emily 
Gray, Mrs. H. C. Lord, Miss M. P. Loring, 
Treas., Mrs. J. Randolph Coolidge, Sec. 
The Janitor of the New England Wo- 
men’s Club said, ‘‘she had never seen such 
erder, method, and business despatch as 
was exhibited by these ladies in their unos- 
tentatious work.” 
Why should not such women be allowed 
to bring their business ability and their prac- 
tical sagacity to the affairs of state? Why 
should the law of Massachusetts rank such 
women with idiots and criminals? 
Still more, when will the women in the 
churches feel as keenly their obligation to 
help in the law-making department, as they 
now do in that of charity? 
I turned away from the long tables load- 
ed with work for the poor, glad of the work, 
but with a real heartache that the women 
who had prepared it were not standing 
shoulder to shoulder in the great movement 
for the political equality of women, their 
rare ability putting the cause a whole age on. 
L. 8. 
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THE PUSSY-CAT THEORY. 


The influence of Woman is a fact conced- 
ed by everybody. No intelligent person 
can deny that women collectively do ex- 
ert great power upon the political action of 
men, or that individual women of active 
and ambitious temperament do often con- 
trol and change the current of legislation. 
But there is a wide difference of opinion 
as to the proper method in which the femi- 
nine influence should be exerted. Conserva- 
tives generally distrust and deplore it. They 
would limit it as far as possible, and would 
have it exerted indirectly by the arts of 
persuasion and management. Suffragists, on 
the contrary, welcome Woman’s influence 
in politics, provided it is open, direct, and 
responsible. But they utterly repudiate 
and condemn the secret and demoralizing 
arts of the female lobby, and demand that 
responsibility and publicity shall go hand 
in hand with power. 

A very fair illustration of our meaning’ 
may be found in the following editorial 
from the Cambridge Press, which eulogizes 
and applauds a method of influence which 
Suffragists deplore, and which the lady in 
question regards as more ‘‘womanly” than 
the exercise of the rights and duties and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. Accordingly 
she appeared before the Legislative Com- 
mittee, this winter, to oppose Woman Suf- 
frage, while she is ready and willing to 





“influence” legislation by a resort to what 


are generally known as ‘‘woman’s weapons:” 
THE INFLUENCE OF WOMAN. 

One day last week it became the duty of 
the lower branch of the Legislature to elect 
the preacher of the next Election Sermon. 
There were several candidates, as usual, 
but the most formidable was Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, so justly distinguished among the 
clergymen of the State for his learning and 
eloquence. He would undoubtedly have 
been elected had it not been for the exer- 
tions of a lady—Mrs. E. A. Lane, of Lynn 
—who set herself the task of obtaining 
votes for another gentleman. Mrs. Lane 
has a desk among the reporters in the State 
House, where she writes sprightly and sen- 
sible letters to various newspapers in differ- 
ent parts of the Commonwealth. She has 
won the esteem and respect of all with whom 
she has been brought in contact, and pos- 
sesses, as a natural consequence, avery con- 
siderable influence among the members of 
the Great and General Court. She is a 
member of Rev. James L. Hill’s church 
(Congregationalist) in Lynn, and is, as most 
ladies are, a strong friend of her minister. 
In his behalf, and entirely on her own re- 
sponsibility, she provided herself with bal- 
lots, and in a very quiet but effective way 
canvassed the House of Representatives. 
The result appeared when the vote was de- 
clared as follows:— 


Whole numover of ballots.......... 187 
Necessary to achoice............... 94 
Rev. James L. Hill............ 98 
Rev Phillips Brooks............ 67 
OMNI vs 6s. cccecncncneasnes 22 


This was a remarkable achievement, and 
deserves a place among the victories of the 
sex. The choice of any one as preacher of 
the Election Sermon is a high honor, and 
to be elected over so distinguished a candi- 
date as Mr. Brooks is enough to make the 
successful candidate proud indeed. Mr. 
Hill is to be congratulated, and so is his 
church, 


Leaving out of the question the compara- 
tive merits of Messrs. Hill and Brooks, and 
assuming that Rev. Mr. Hill does in fact 
owe his choice to the personal canvass of 
Mrs. Lane, we say that his election by such 
means does no credit to any of the parties 
concerned, and is not a fit subject for con- 
gratulation. If Mrs. Lane had been a mem- 
ber of the Legislature and entitled to a 
voice in its deliberations, the case would be 
different. If she had carried her point by 
argument or reason, she would be entitled to 
credit. But to secure votes for ‘“‘her minis- 
ter” by mere personal solicitation of mem- 
bers seems to us unworthy of an American 
woman, and the members who were influ- 
enced by such «wn appeal did themselves no 
credit as legislators. We congratulate Mr. 
Phillips Brooks that no woman seems to 
have resorted to such methods in his behalf. 
The women who ask for Suffrage prefer to 
exert political influence upon a higher plane 
than that of the lobby. They desire a voice 
in the nomination and election of their rep- 
resentatives. After the election they appeal 
to the reason and conscience of the Legisla- 
ture. They feel a genuine contempt for the 
pussy-cat theory which prefers favor to jus- 
tice, and accepts privileges as a substitute 
for rights. H. B. B. 

oe 


ANNA DICKINSON. 

“Fair play for Women” is not quite so 
hard to get now, as it has hitherto been since 
the day when Adam charged the sin of the 
apple upon Eve. There is a daily press, 
through which, generally, both sides can be 
heard. Anna Dickinson’s ‘‘Open letter to 
whom it may concern” makes clear the rea- 
son of her unsuccess at the Eagle Theater in 
New York last week, and puts the blame 
where it evidently belongs. The more par- 
ticular and additional facts published by 
Jennie June, in the Baltimore American, 
seem to confirm the fact not only of the bad 
faith and wanton injustice of the Eagle 
Manager, Mr. Hart, but they show also the 
real successes of Miss Dickinson, and the 
appreciation which she receives where she 
has had ‘‘fair play.” She has been ‘‘invari- 
ably re-engaged for the next season wherev- 
er she has played.”” This surely would not 
be the case if the acting and the actress were 
failures. 

Manager Daly, of the Fifth Avenue, after 
seeing the last act of *‘A Crown of Thorns,” 
sent Mr. Fiske to make a three weeks’ star 
engagement with her, at the Fifth Avenue 
Theater. He said: ‘“The woman is not only 
a dramatist of exceptional ability, but an 
actress. She hasnaturally all the essentials. 
What she does not know is that which is 
easily acquired.” 

Mr. John McCullough has expressed him- 
self in the highest terms in regard to her 
work, and Rose Etynge, who went to see 
her the other evening, said the last act was 
so admirable as to justify any pretensions, 
and that for her part she would like nothing 
better than to have the play herself. 

At the first appearance of Miss Dickinson 
in Boston, in Anne Boleyn, a correspondent 
of the Hartford Courant wrote to that paper 
in substance, as follows: ‘‘Whatever critics 
may say, the fact remains that the great au- 
dience sat spell-bound until the close. This 
is the best proof of the quality of the acting 
and the ability of the actress.” 

Miss Dickinson has courage, talent, perse- 
verence, and other high qualities, to which, 
if she will add patience, and let it have its 
perfect work, for another year, she will 
have good reason to expect that her reputa- 
tion as a successful actress will be as secure- 
ly established as is that which she has al- 





ready won as a lecturer. L. 6. 





BROOKLYN RETREAT FOR THE INSANE. 


An association of ladies, under the auspices 
of‘‘The Business Women's Union,’’of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., desires to establish a retreat for 
women in the incipient stages of insanity. 

The ladies who have undertaken this 
work believe that, under the improved 
method of treating the insane, combined 
with cheerful surroundings, pleasant occu- 
pation, and out-door exercise, amuch larger 
percentage of cares may be effected than has 
yet been attained in this country. 

The Articles of Association of the Brook- 
lyn Retreat for the Insane are as follows:— 

State or New York, {| os 

County or KIN6s, { 

We, Mary W. Manning, Anna C. Field, Sarah M. 
Parsons, Amelia Forman, Ruthy B. Hutchinson, M. 
Therese Tupper, Mary H. Holley, Hannah D. White, 
and Sophia K. Ormiston, do hereby certify that we de- 
sire to associate ourselves for benevolent and charita- 
ble purposes, pursuant to the provisions of an act en- 
titled “‘An Act for the incorporation of benevolent, 
charitable, scientific and missionary societies,’’ 
passed April 12th, 1848, and of the several acts ex- 
tending and amending the same. 

That each of us is of full age and a citizen of the 
United States of America, and that a majority of us 
are also citizens of, and residents within, the State 
of New York. 

That the name or title by which the society is to be 
known in law is ‘“fue BRookLyN RETREAT FOR THE 
INSANE.” 

That the particular business and objects of the 
society are to provide a comfortable retreat for insane 
persons, and that the business of said society is to be 
couducted in the County of Kings. 

That the number of its trustees is to be nine, and 
the names of those who are to be such trustees for the 
ffrst year are Mary W. Manning, Anna C. Field, 
Sarah M. Parsons, Amelia Forman, Ruthy B. Hutch- 
inson, M. Therese Tupper, Mary H. Holley, Hannah 
D. White, and Sophia R. Ormiston. 

Witness our hands and seals at the city of Brook- 
lyn, the twentieth day of January, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-seven. 

MARY W. MANNING, (L. 5.), 305 Clinton Avenue. 
ANNA C. FIELD, (t. 8.), 158 Hicks Street. 

SARAH M. PARSONS, (tL. 8), 56 Livingston Street. 
AMELIA FORMAN, (L. s), 116 Pierrepont Street. 
RUTHY B.HUTCHINSON \(t. s.),729 St. Marks Place. 
M. THERESE TUPPER, (u. s.), 171 Clinton Street. 
MARY H. HOLLEY, (t. s), 89 Joralemon Street. 
HANNAH D, WHITE, (t. s.), 164 Columbia Heights, 
SOPHIA R. ORMISTON, (t. s),75 Hanson Place. 


Contributions to this work may be sent 
to any one of the above trustees. ‘‘The 
Business Woman’s Union” has been so 
marked a success, that whatever is under- 
taken under its auspices, carries with it the 
best auguries. This increasing variety of 
forms of beneficent work by women, fur- 
nishes fresh proof of the loss which the 
State suffers by excluding so active and 
valuable a constituency from all participa- 
tion in its interests and management. _L. 8. 
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PERRY & MARTIN—ATTORNEYS AT LAW 





Eprrors JouRNAL:—Having seen in a 
late number of your periodical a brief ref- 
erence to the law firm of Fredrika Perry 
and Ellen A. Martin, I venture to hope that 
you will insert in your columns a little trib- 
ute to these ladies from one who has per- 
sonal knowledge of their merits. 

My acquaintance with these ladies began 
at the Law School of Michigan University, 
in the fall of 1873. Already both had stud- 
ied two years in offices of lawyers of large 
practice; both had been intrusted with re- 
sponsibilities of the office; and one at least 
had served as saluried clerk. 

They therefore entered upon the prescrib- 
ed course of study with the triple aavantage 
of superior natural ability, a liberal literary 
education, and the experience gained by 
practical work in an office. While at the 
school they won the unqualified respect of 
students and professors. They were ac- 
knowledged to stand among the first of 
their class, and if they graduated without 
honors it was because honers were accorded 
to none. From Ann Arbor they went to 
Chicago and opened an office, and after a 
little, entered into partnership. 

It would be difficult to imagine two per- 
sons better suited by nature and education 
to meet the wants of their clients, or more 
sure to inspire confidence on acquaintance. 
Possessed of more than the ordinary charms 
of womandood, they have, from the first, re- 
lied only on untiring, systematic labor for 
success; and have richly deserved the pat- 
ronage and encouragement which they are 
receiving. One of them adds to her thor- 
ough legal training much of the eloquence 
and sweetness which characterizes Portia, 
Shakspeare’s ideal lawyer; while the other 
conceals behind a fair, girlish face the 
soundness of judgment and business ability 
which must make her invaluable as an ad- 
viser to perplexed women of fortune. 

I am aware that my pen has done but fee- 
ble justice to two women who deserve the 
highest tribute; but I can only repeat that 
for soundness of judgment, reliability and 
conscientious training I do not know their 
superiors. JANE M. Siocvum. 

Granger Place School, Canandaigua, N. ¥. 

oe 
THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY FOR 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 








Anybody whe enjoys seeing a good work 
well conducted by women, would do well 
to look up a certain institution, at No. 5 Liv- 
ingston Place, New York. Though it has 
been carrying on its beneficent labors for 
upwards of twenty years, it has so entirely 
neglected to blow its own trumpet, or to en- 
gage anybody else to blow one in its behalf, 
that itis comparatively unknown. There are 
many intelligent persons in New York and 
the vicinity, to whom it would doubtless be 
a piece of good news to hear of a place 
where women may be treated by women 
physicians of superior professional culture 
and skill. 

The Infirmary has grown from small be- 
ginnings, and is still straitened by lack of 
funds; but it has now a good building, ac- 





commodating about thirty-five patients, be- 
sides the medical staff, matron, and attend. 
ants. In the wards, patients pay only four 
or five dollars a week; and many, being un. 
able to pay anything, are received free. 
There are several private apartments, how- 
ever, for which one pays from ten to fifteen 
dollars. The resident physician, Dr. Eliza- 
beth M. Cushier, has been in charge for 
three or four years, not including an inter- 
val of eighteen months spent in study at 
Zurich, whence she returned last fall. Dr. 
Emily Blackwell, one of the pioneers of 
her sex in the medical profession, is the at- 
tending physician, and is assisted by Dr. 
Mary Putnam Jacobi and other medical la- 
dies of distinction. Many of the most emi- 
nent male physicians and surgeons of New 
York, including Drs. Willard Parker, Aus- 
tin Flint, Daniel M. Stimson, Isaac Taylor, 
T. G. Thomas, T. A. Emmet, and others, 
are connected with the institution as its con- 
sulting physicians, or as professors and ex- 
aminers of the Women’s Medical College 
which has grown out of it. 

There is still a mortgage of $13,000 on 
the building which, of course, must be met 
by the donations of the benevolent. The 
Infirmary needs to be at once relieved of 
this debt, and if possible provided with a 
permanent fund for its charitable work. 
Here is a fine opening for individuals who 
wish to do good with their wealth. And 
those who have not money to give may be 
of service, by mentioning the Infirmary to 
patients who prefer to be treated by women 
and are able to pay for private apartments. 
Last year, some two hundred patients were 
treated in the institution, and more than 
seven thousand, either at the dispensary con- 
nected with it, or at their homes. As it 
was lately remarked by one of the daily pa- 
pers, few of the charities of New York do 
more good in porportion to their means, 
than this; and none works ina more practi- 
cal way. OBSERVER. 

Hadley, Mass. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN BOSTON. 


What is the present condition of Industri- 
al Education in Boston for girls, is a ques- 
tion often asked; or through what industry, 
rather than domestic service, or the infinite 
subdivision of some of the trades which re- 
quire little, if any preparatory training, can 
a girl support herself. That there are many 
such opportunities we all believe, yet it is 
interesting at times to review our sources 
of instruction, lest we forget how many 
avenues are already open to women. Wo- 
man’s work is so interwoven in every de- 
partment with man’s that it is impossible to 
speak of any branch of industrial work as 
belonging wholly to either sex. There are 
few divisions of labor that are not theoreti- 
cally open to women, yet dependent practi- 
cally upon her proper mental and physical 
qualifications, the amount of work to be 
done and the general condition of the times; 
which latter circumstances affect labor at 
present in its higher grades. 

Among female industrial pursuits, those 
three that for ages have been specially femi- 
nine attract our notice first, though, even 
here, man rivals woman as cook, nurse, or 
tailor. 

Though there is great need of further 
skill in the department of sewing, there are 
sO many avenues of instruction already 
opened, that to increase the efficiency of 
those now in existence rather than to create 
new ones, is the wisest course to pursue. 
To the scanty instruction among the poorer 
classes has been added for years that given 
in the sewing schools in connection with 
Protestant churches, though also open to 
Catholic children. This, until the last de- 
cade, has been of very large service, but 
within that period, has steadily, though 
slowly, diminished by the withdrawal of the 
Catholic element. The Catholic church, 
jealous of other modes of secular instruc- 
tion than its own, has established, besides 
the numerous admirable sewing schools un 
der the care of the Sisters, several others, 
taught chiefly by the women of the laity, as 
Protestants would say. Through the in- 
creased efficiency of the public school teach- 
ing, sewing is taught in the fourth, fifth and 
sixth class of every grammar school, and, in 
a very few of them, is carried to the highest 
class, where girls are taught to cut and 
make their own dresses. 

Knowledge of slop-sewing comes by in- 
tuition. We are all familiar with the modes 
by which instruction is obtained in the high- 
er forms of dress making and tailoring, eith- 
er through a friend’s kindness or some man- 
ner of apprenticeship, beginning with the 
easier parts of a garment and ascending; 
though the sewing women complain bitterly 
of the custom that obtains in many of our 
large establishments, which binds a girl for- 
ever to one special part of a garment, as hers 
in charge to make, and prevents her from 
doing anything else. Two kinds of tailor- 
ing have their own price. Custom work is 
handmade. Sale work is machine labor. 
For a coat, custom work, is paid from $5.00 
to $8.00; for a sale, machine coat that is, 
from $2.25 to 3.00. For a custom made 
vest, is paid from $1.25 to $1.50. For a 
machine vest. thirty cents, and two cannot 
possibly be made in a day. For custom 
made trousers are paid from $2.00 to $2.25, 
for machine, from forty to sixty cents. In 
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order to make $4.00 a girl must sew by ma- 
chine all the long seams in one hundred pairs 
of trousers. Overalls and flannel drawers 
command eight cents apiece, and by unceas- 
ing diligence four can be made in a day. 
The heavy Ulsters, which constitute the 
chief summer work of the girls, bring $3.50 
apiece. One reason of these low prices in 
even the best establishments is that contrac- 
tors offer to take from these large shops 
contracts of work at cheaper rates than the 
owners of the stores would pay to their em- 
ployees for their work, and then these con- 
tractors give still more wretched prices to 
numbers of girls in wretched shops, while 
the better class of women, in consequence 
of this under-bidding, must put up with still 
lower wages from their empleyers. Another 
reason is that well-to-do mechanics and 
farmer's wives and daughters in country 
towns in this and neighboring states, and in 
our own city, do large amounts of certain 
kinds of work at low prices, to obtain ‘nde 
pendent pin money for themselves, thus 
again under-bidding the shop girls. 

The compensation for dressmakers and 
milliners varies from fifty cents to $3.00 and 
$4.00 per dozen. According to the statis- 
tics of the Labor Bureau there are 1678 
seamstresses, 3270 dressmakers, and 646 
milliners. 

Cooking schools for those less pecuniarily 
favored or for servants, are greatly needed, 
and before long it is hoped that some plan 
from the many suggested may be successfully 
carried out. Instruction can be obtained in 
restaurants and private families, but this 
obliges employers to train the ignorant when 
skilled labor is desired. The excellent 
River-Street School is designed for the 
wealthier classes, whu intend to be house- 
keepers in their own right. There instruc: 
tion is given in fancy and plain cooking to 
small private classes, under the immediate 
direction of a trained cook, who is respon- 
sible to a board of managers. 

For the feminine employment of nursing, 
schools of instruction, in complete working 
order and efliciency, with most gratifying re- 
sults, are connected with the New England 
Hospital for Women and the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, where the nurses undergo 
a regular course of training and graduation. 
They not only to learn to nurse but to pre- 
pare food for the sick, and these hospitals 
constitute, as far as we have been able to 
learn, the only places where any kind of 
cooking is taught to the poorer classes, and 
this necessarily is of a very limited nature. 

KATE GANNETT WELLS. 

Boston, Mass. 





A CHURCH OF WOMEN. 


There is a Methodist Church,at Trinidad, 
Colorado, almost on the line of New Mexi- 
co, which has not a single male member in 
it. It is an adobe building, plastered inside 
and out. It cost three theusand dollars, 
and is paid for. The official board is com- 
posed entirely of women, who keep their 
finances up to the mark. The pastor, Rev. 
J. E. Rickards, a talented young man, says 
he never had a board that kept their business 
in as good order as this one. At the last 
quarterly meeting, the minister’s salary, that 
of the Presiding Elder, the Sexton’s bill, 
and the incidental expenses were met 
promptly. 

There is a very large Catholic element 
(Mexican) in the place, and this is the only 
Protestant Church building. The Presby- 
terians and Episcopalians are both building 
now. In the former there are twenty-five 
members, five of whom are men, the rest 
women; and about the same proportion in 
the latter. If the ladies had not taken the 
lead there would probably have been no 
churches in the place. M. F. 8. 
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DEFENCE OF MISS SCHOFIELD. 





Having just returned from a tour in the 
South, where I spent two months in South 
Carolina, and, among other towns, have vis- 
ited Aiken, justly famed for its beautiful sit- 
uation and salubrious climate, — perhaps 
your readers would be interested to know 
what I learned about the truth or falsity 
of Miss Schofield’s statements, made and 
disputed in the N. Y. Zribune. 

I am interested in Sunday Schools, as well 
as in Temperance, and therefore took the 
liberty to call upon a gentleman who super 
intends a colored Sunday School, to con- 
verse about his work. He received me very 
cordially, and seemed pleased with the sub- 
ject of my inquiry, making a strong point 
on their need of financial aid. He said his 
teachers were all white,like himself, as they 
were deemed better fitted for that office than 
the colored people of the place. After con- 
siderable conversation on the relig‘ous as- 
pects of society there, I asked if the politi- 
cal disturbances had not impeded his Chris- 
tian work. He replied most decidedly that 
there were and had been none. 

‘Is it possible,” I asked, ‘‘that there have 
been none?” 

‘‘None whatever!” he replied. 

“That is strange,” said 1; ‘‘Do you say 
that there are and have been no disturbances 
whatever?” 

*‘None whatever, madam. It is alla base 
fabrication.” 

“*You surprise me greatly,” said I. “We 
heard, at the North, that large numbers of 
armed men from Georgia and adjoining 





counties in this State,and perhaps some from 
this county, had, at different times, ridden 
through your streets with arms and warlike 
demonstrations; wearing long white sacques 
or shirts stained with poke-berries, as uni- 
form, and styling themselves the ‘Bloody 
Shirts.’ ” 

“Oh, that is all moonshine,” he replied. 

‘Was it entirely untrue, then? Have there 
actually been no such spectacles in your 
streets, and no such uniformed or armed 
men here at all?” I asked with earnestly in- 
quiring eyes, looking straight into his. 

“Oh, well, there have been some here, at 
one time and another, but nothing that need 
frighten any one.” 

‘‘Were there nong when the political can- 
didates held meetings here last fall? Were 
no attempts made to intimidate the colored 
men and their friends?” 

“Oh, there may have been a dozen or so. 
Nobody need have been frightened. The 
best feeling possible prevails between the 
races here. No disagreement.” 

“I am delighted to hear that,” I replied, 
‘‘for I have been told that your own Bap- 
tist church was burned by the colored peo- 
ple.” 

“Oh, no, the best of feeling, the best of 
feeling prevails between them.” 

‘Then it is true that the colored people 
did not burn the church? I am glad to 
hear them exonerated from that charge.” 

“Oh, it was set on fire by colored men; 
but then one of them was hung the other 
day. They were not representative men.” 

‘‘Why do you suppose they fired it? 
What could have induced the act?” I asked. 

“Oh, for purposes of theft.” 

“Did they rob the church before firing 
it?” 

“Oh—ah—ah—not of any considerable 
amount. They wished to attract attention 
to the fire, while they robbed stores. No 
doubt that was the plan.” 

“And did they rob stores during the fire?” 

‘Well I don’t think they succeeded in 
effecting any considerable robberies.” 

‘‘And is it all ‘a fabrication’ that colored 
men of Aiken were at one time drawn up on 
one side of one of your streets, and white 
men on the other; the latter well armed, 
and the former partially so, and that they 
would have fought, had- not two of your 
citizens, at the risk of their lives, induced 
them to desist.”’ 

With a laugh he replied, ‘‘There have 
been any number of stories circulated for 
political effect, and the Insurance Company 
for which I am agent became alarmed for 
its interest here, and wrote me about it. 
But I quelled their fears by a long letter. 
No collisions, madam.” 

‘But let me understand you,” I persisted. 
‘While, asa woman, I should not like to 
know not only that ‘all men are liars,’ but 
all women also, (you see I have read Miss 
Schofield’s letters,) I should be heartily glad 
to know that nothing of the kind I have 
been speaking of ever occurred; yet the 
whole scene has been described to me so 
minutely, since I have been in Aiken, and 
the names of the intrepid peace-makers 
given—Messrs. Chatfield and--what is the 
Dr’s. name? Was there no foundation for 
all that story?” 

“Oh, ah—well,ah—there was a little brush 
between some boys. But then the white 
ones were away up Street, and the colored 
away down. It couldn’t be much of a 
fight.” 

“I should think not, if they were so far 
apart,” I replied; ‘‘but were there no men 
among them?” 

‘‘There may have been a few, but then 
these things are mainly gotten up for polit- 
ical purposes, and it is strange that persons 
living here should circulate or endorse 
them. It hurts the business interests of the 
place.” 

‘‘Well, I suppose there have been troubles 
at Hamburg and Ellenton?” 

“Slight troubles, I suppose. Of course 
they have been exaggerated, and those 
places are so far away, we had scarcely 
known there were such towns before.” 
(They are respectively forty and twenty- 
five miles distant from Aiken.) 

Since he had virtually admitted, on close 
questioning, every point he had at first de- 
nied, I bade him good afternoon, and 
strolled into the church-yard surrounding 
the frame of the new Baptist Church, ru- 
minating, and wondering why colored 
Sunday-School children were not always 
truthful. Ata carpenter’s bench, busy with 
saw and plane, I found a colored man con- 
structing the new church. As one having 
heard vague rumors ‘‘in the North,” I 
questioned him on the same points on which 
the Sunday-School Superintendent had tes- 
tified, and he corroborated every word Miss 
Schofield has written; all as his own volun- 
tary testimony; and when at length I men- 
tioned her name, he said: 

“Whatever Miss Schofield’ll tell ye, ye 
may be shor is true. I was drove out from 
Edgefield myself. Me and my wife has 
worked hard ever since the wa’, and had to 
come away an’ leave my mule, an’ corn, an’ 
lots of things, glad to get away with our 
chilern an’ alive. I’m so tired of all this, 
that sometimes I wish 1 was under the sod; 
in a grave thar, (pointing to the graves near, 
but his countenance falling even more,) but 
they wouldn’t bury me thar with white 
folks, but any whar, so I’s out the world 





an’ done. Hain’t been guilty o’ nothin, 
only the Lord’s made me with a black skin.” 

The gentleman I had just left, said: 

*‘Miss 8. isa good woman; means to do 
what is right, but she has a soft heart, and 
these colored people play upon her sympa- 
thies till she becomes too radical.” 

As I listened to the poor man, and after- 
wards to Joe B. and his wife, as she told 
how the Bloody Shirtsdischarged two shot- 
guns over her head into the back of her 
fleeing husband, an inoffensive, honest man, 
and to Joanna Bailey, as she told how five 
“noble Southrons,” armed to the teeth, 
sent each a ball through the chest of her 
nephew—a wounded and unarmed man— 
before her very eyes, pausing just long 
enough between shots for their victim to 
groan, “Oh Lord!” “‘Oh, Lord!” I fairly 
hissed through my teeth: 

“A soft heart!” ‘‘Too radical!” Great 
God! Is there a radicle of this evil any- 
where that I can strike and sever? 

I wondered, did that glowing Superin- 
tendent of a colored Sunday-School ever 
pray, ‘“Take away my steny heart and give 
me a heart of flesh.” ‘Too radical!” 
Heaven defend us from lending a hand to 
just ‘‘top back” the upas tree of slavery, 
that it may only take deeper root and spread 
its branches the broader. A United States 
soldier and another white citizen confirmed 
the truths stated in Miss Schofield’s letters, 
and it was well known that one of the col- 
ored men who were hung in Aiken a few 
days previous to my visit there, confessed 
to the abstraction of a few guns from the 
Baptist Church, where the Rifle Clubs were 
said to have a considerable store, and that 
it was fired to cover the theft. My gentle- 
man Sunday-School informant must have 
known that it was after the two intrepid 
peace-makers had persuaded the two oppos- 
ing lines to fall back to those points, that 
“‘one party was away up town, and the 
other away down.” He probably did not 
know that a woman knew enough to put this 
and that together, and to understand that 
it was not for the interests of an Insurance 
Agent, and Real Estate Agent, to have his 
employers and the public suppose property 
interests unsafe in a town where he wished 
to operate. But then it is wonderful how 
interests do affect vision. H. N. K.G. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Three women are among the directors of 
the First National Bank of Bristol, Rhode 
Island. 


General Francis A. Walker went to Balti- 
more on Saturday, to deliver a series of lec- 
tures at the Johns Hepkins University. 


The Wendell Phillips Club of this city 
passed on the 5th inst. appropriate resolu- 
tions on the death of John T. Sargent. 


The wife of Postmaster-General Key has 
a placid face and dark hair plainly dressed. 
Her gowns are said to be exceedingly sim- 
ple, and she wears very few ornaments. 


Messrs. Lockwood, Brooks & Co. are of- 
fering their entire stock of books and station- 
ery for sixty days at greatly reduced prices, 
—an excellent opportunity for purchases. 


The women of Des Moines, Iowa, are 
contributing liberally towards a fund for a 
professor's chair for women in Simpson 
Centenary College, located at Indianola, 
Warren County. Women only are contrib- 
utors. 


The Prohibitionists have been defeated 
in the Massachusetts Legislature by a vote 
of 106to 117. Theinfluence of Governor 
Rice is said to have been actively exerted 
against them. If this be so, it is contrary 
to his previous expressions of neutrality and 
non-intervention. 


Joel Goldthwait & Co., 167 Washington 
Street, whose carpetings are the pride of 
buyers, are opeving a choice line of English 
body Brussels, and Wiltons and Axminsters, 
which, with their American goods, furnish 
an assortment that cannot be surpassed. 


The hard times have forced the proprie- 
tors of the Springfield Union to reduce the 
pay of the men in the composing room, and 
now men and women receive the same price 
for an equal amount of composition, a thing 
previously unknown there. 


New York State women have secured this 
legislation: ‘‘Contracts or obligations here- 
after made or entered into by a married 
woman, except between her and her hus- 
band, and except also contracts of surety- 
ship for her husband in writing, shall be 
valid for all purposes as if she were un- 
married, and may be enforced as if she were 
single.” 

A movement is under way for an exhibi- 
tion of Japanese bric-a-brac and Oriental 
stuffs, to be loaned by the owners of the 
finest private collections in the city, the ex- 
hibition to be for the benefit of the training 
school for nurses. The following-named 
ladies have the matter in charge: Mrs. 
Francis Brock, Mrs. James M. Codman, 
Miss M. H. Denny, Miss E. F. Mason. Miss 
S. C. Paine, Mrs. 8. Parkman, Mrs. O. W. 
Peabody, Mrs. G. H. Shaw, Miss A. de V. 
Sohier, Miss A. M. Storer, Miss Mary Ann 
Wales, Miss Emma F. Ware. 





Secretary Evarts had hard work to get 
Mrs. Hayes to allow wine on the table at the 
White House dinner to the grand dukes 
Thursday evening. Neither she nor the 
President took wine. 

Del Norte lays claim to the champion 
trout fisher of her sex in Colorado. Mrs. O. 
P. Posey, one of a party who went ona fish- 
ing excursion up the Rio Grande, caught, 
alone and unaided, a trout that tipped the 
beam at four pounds. Who can beat it? 

George William Curtis is the man for col- 
lector of New York. He would have, in that 
influential office with its one thousand ap- 
pointees, an opportunity to show the coun- 
try what civil-service reform, carried out by 
an honest and able man who believes in it, 
means.—Chicago Advance. 

Rothschild offered Albani, present prima 
donna at the Paris opera, $800 to come to 
his house and sing two songs before a 
private party, and Menier, the great choco- 
late manufacturer, offered twice as much 
if she would do the same at his house. 
But she wouldn’t, or she couldn’t, because 
of her contract with the managers. 

If the old Anti-Slavery Union League 
really chooses to form an alliance with 
Southern Ku-Klux Democracy, I certainly 
shall not oppose the match, even by quoting 
the apostolic injunction, ‘“‘Be ye not une- 
qually yoked with unbelievers” — and if 
Northern Republicanism shall seek to es- 
pouse the old Whig party of the South, I as 
certainly do not torbid the bans, though we 
do read ‘‘a man shall not marry his grand- 
mother.” —Grace Greenwood. 

The fourth series of Walter Savage Lan- 
dor’s ‘‘Imaginary Conversations” (12mo. 
pp. 534), Roberts Brothers have added to 
the three already published. This volume 
contains the ‘“‘Dialogues of Famous Wo- 
men” and the ‘Miscellaneous Dialogues.” 
The most important are the conversations 
between Southey and Landor, Alfieri and 
Metastasio, Milton and Marvel, Tasso and 
Cornelia, and Vittoria Colonna and Michael 
Angelo. 

One of the results of the application of 
reform principles to the interior department 
has been the discharge of Gen. Meade’s sis- 
ter from the pension bureau. The chief of 
the bureau was required to raise his force 
to the highest degree of efticiency, and in 
order to do this, it was necessary to drop the 
inefficient and incapacitated, among whom 
was Miss Meade, she having performed no 

service for many months. Probably her 
health or her age incapacitates her for labor. 

The swill milk imposition in New York 
and Brooklyn is again being ventilated by 
a New York Herald reporter. Some years 
ago the press of the city took the matter up, 
and the authorities made an effort to pre- 
vent the sickly product of swill and garbage- 
fed cows from entering the market. Now, 
the old state of affairs prevails, and large 
quantities of the most unwholesome milk 
from city-stalled cows find their way into the 
cans of the milkmen. 

Judge H. M. Spofford, who was last week 
elected United States Senator by the Louisi- 
ana Legislature, is a native of New Hamp- 
shire, and a brother of the Librarian of 
Congress, Mr. A. R. Spofford. Heis prob- 
ably the most highly educated gentleman 
who has been elected to the United States 
Senate from the South since the war, and 
possesses many of those sterling qualities, 
which have made his brother the most effi- 
cient of librarians and an influential origi- 
nal writer. 

The Scientific American has looked back 
twenty years, or to 1857, a period during 
which 170,745 patents have been issued. 
It finds, by actual count, that 62,062 appli- 
cations have been made through the Scien- 
tific American Patent Agency for Patents in 
the United States and abroad. This aver- 
ages almost ten applications per day, Sun- 
days excluded, over the entire period, and 
bears the relation of more than one-quarter 
to the total number of patents issued in this 
country up to the time of writing. 

It isnow eight years since‘‘Adventures in 
the Wilderness” was published. This was 
Mr. Murray’s first venture in literature. 
Its reception by the public was very success- 
ful. Since then, Mr. Murray has been pre- 
paring himself to bring out a series of 
stories to be knewn as ‘‘The Adirondack 
Tales.” The first volume is nearly ready 
and the portions of it that have been given 
the public have met with a cordial recep- 
tion. It will soon be issued in book form 
by the Golden Rule Publishing Company. 

There is to be opened, at 327 Tremont 8t., 
on the first of May, a temporary home for 
working women, where those who are in 
need can obtain food and shelter at any time, 
without the necessity of asking for charity. 
The home once established is expected to 
support itself, the work of the applicants 
paying for their own care and the slight ex- 
pense of the management. Besides helping 
working women over the hard places to 
which those who are dependent on their own 
efforts are always exposed, it is proposed to 
establish an intelligence office, where, with- 
out cost to them, places for temporary ser- 
vice may be found. 

The Denver (Colorado) News affirms that 
‘‘Woman Suffrage in Wyoming is not the 
subject of general or universal complaint, 
or of any complaint whatever of a general 


character. The most that has been urged 
against it by its enemies heretofore, is that 
it does not realize the expeetations and claim 
of its most zealous advocates; that practi- 
cally it amonnts to nothing mere than an 
enlargement of the franchise without any 
corresponding result in other directions— 
a very negative objection, to say the least.” 


Miss Jennie Collins published a !etter in 
the Boston papers a few days since, which 
was practically an appeal for help in her 
good work of taking care of girls who 
would gladly labor, but who find it almost 
impossible to obtain employment. Even 
those who are employed have to work for 
very inadequate wages, as will be seen by the 
following extract:—‘*Twenty-five cents a 
dozen for making fancy aprons! It takes 
a very smart person to exeeute the task in 
two days. I know two girls who could 
make only two dollars and twenty cents a 
week on boys’ clothes. A year ago they 
received six and seven dollars for the same 
work. Others put up medicine, and 
although it requires intelligence and re- 
spensibility, they receive only thirty cents 
aday. In many branches, owing to waits 
for work (they usually work by the piece), 
and the reduction from previous years, 
twenty cents is the amount of their day’s 
hire.” 


Dr. Henry Winslow, of London, has pub- 
lished in the Lancet a communication call- 
ing upon the medical men of England to de- 
neunce the action taken by the London Uni- 
versity in resolving to confer medieal de- 
grees upon women graduates. His ground 
is that if women receive degrees, the degrees 
granted to men will be valueless, not, as 
might be inferred, because he fears that wo- 
men doctors will drive men eut of the pro- 
fession by their superior skill, but because 
he thinks that an honor shared by a woman 
will be no honor at all! Upon which the 
London Truth sagely and sharply observes: 
‘*We have never heard of a gentleman refus- 
ing an estate because Lady Burdett Coutts or 
Miss Hannah de Rethschild possess estates, 
or of an author declining literary reward 
because George Eliot or George Sand have 
reaped golden harvests, or of a nobleman de- 
clining a peerage because there are many 
peeresses in their own right, nor of a King 
of Italy or Spain or Sweden abdicating be- 
cause Victoria sits on the throne of England. 
Let Dr. Winslow take heart. He will not 
be utterly degraded, even if a dozen ladies 
are authorized to put up M. D. ona brass 
plate on their hall-doors.” 


The Rev. Howard Crosby says ‘‘Women 
have had no more difficulty then men in 
mastering linguistic, mathematical, scientific 
and philosophic truth; and if the opinion 
has prevailed that such learned women 
made poor wives, it is because, under the 
pressure of society, hitherto only pushing 
women could attain these high ends. But 
let society be such that modest and retiring 
women can equally achieve and excel in 
high studies, and we shall lose false opinion 
about ‘blue-stockings.’ We shall find that 
the truest examples of domestic happiness 
are when both husband and wife have reach- 
ed, by careful study, the higher realms of 
thought, and have thus enlarged the field 
of their common pursuits. We shall find 
that the coler of thestockings is not altered 
by any amount of thorough culture, and 
that feminine delicacy is but promoted by 
the sharpening of the perceptive and dis- 
criminating faculties."—N. Y. Sun. 


The conviction of Alderman McMasters 
at Pittsburg of the crimes of seduction and 
a fatal abortion on Mary Kavanaugh is 
creating considerable stir among the papers 
of that city. There is hot indignation at 
McMasters, who is a family man, and his 
case draws attention to a city club of liber- 
tines who systematically pursue young girls 
to their ruin. ‘‘We refer distinctly,” says 
the Commercial Gazette, ‘‘to the particular 
club at the corner of Fourth and Grant, and 
to leading members of that club as the 
guilty parties. The abortion case of which 
McMasters is convicted is believed not to 
be the first by any means originating from 
that club. Women have been enticed from 
virtue, ruined, body and soul, pitilessly 
murdered by abortion and buried like dogs. 
Instances have been brought to our atten- 
tion where girls have been marked, watched, 
and followed, for months or years, by mem- 
bers of this club, and ultimately captured 
and ruined. We have heard of instances 
where poor but virtuous girls, who had at- 
tracted their attention, had been quarreled 
over—as to who should ruin them. Money, 
artifice, the use of women of ill-fame, of 
whom they had a regiment at their bidding 
—all the arts known to persons of this stamp 
were employed to capture and ruin those 
upon whom they fixed their vampire gaze. 
Girls were helpless ,before them. It is be- 
lieved that Mary Kavanaugh was ruined in 
this den, and then held under fear till she 
was in the last gasp of life. And no young 
girl is safe so long as this den exists, or 
others like it—no matter how respectable, 
how pure, how well trained and nurtured. 
These men have money, are unscrupulous, 
and care nothing for broken hearts or ruined 
souls. So long as they are loose they are a 
threat against the virtue of every young girl 
in this city.” 
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POETRY. 


CONTRAST. 
Here is a Centennial contrast. 
Richard” had it in 1776: 
“Farmers at the plow, 
Wife milking the cow, 
Daughter spinning yarn, 
Son thrashing in the barn, 
All happy to a charm.”’ 
And now for the modern improvement in 1876: 
“Farmers go to see a show, 
Daughter at the piano, 
Madame gaily dressed in satin, 
All the boys learning Latin, 
With a mortgage on the farm.” 


THE FAIRY SHELL. 


One day, when wandering on the shore 
That once was ruled by Marinel), 
I found within a clefted rock 
A strangely twisted, curious shell 
With spiral whorls of pearly white, 
And hollows tinged with roseate light. 
This shell possessed a wondrous power, 
For placed against the listner’s ear, 
He heard, though gentle, faint, and low, 
The tones of those he held most dear; 
Though parted far by land or wave, 
The faithful shell an echo gave. 
“Oh, happy gift to man,” said I; 

“More precious than the painter's art; 
How oft shalt thon, in distant climes, 

Console the ever-faithful heart, 

Brivg back the cherished voice again, 
And take from absence half its pain.” 
“Vain are thy thoughts,"’ a nymph replied; 

“For those who own it will lament 
That never, through its echoes faint, 

Can tidings from the loved be sent: 
The distant sound is only caught, 

Bat never word or message brought. 
“**Twill only waken yearnings vain; 

‘Twill only pierce the heart anew, 
And bring to mind with tenfold pain 

The anguish of the last adieu; 

When all is lost beyond recall, 
‘Tis better far a veil should fall.” 
Sheceased. I turned, and threw the shell 

Beneath the tossing, foaming tide; 
Too well can memory waken grief, 

That man should seek for aught beside. 
Love needs it not; for love can last 
When all the things of time are past. 

— Chambers’ Journal. 
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TRIALS OF A RAILWAY 
TICKET MASTER. 


It has been the custom ever since the 
invention of railways to inveigh against 
the officers who conduct the running of 
trains. 

It is a privilege granted the traveling 
public, by their American birth and the 
Constitution—free speech, whether it be 
just or not. 

Conductors, baggage masters, freight 
agents, ticket sellers, all come in for their 
share of condemnation. 

Every individual who patronizes a rail- 
way line has some particular grievance. 
He is not treated courteously by some one. 
Some one of the officials is ‘“‘hoggish,” or 
“snappish,” or “short,” or something 
equally as bad. 

We are not prepared to say that because 
a man is a railway officer he is free from 
the faults bestowed upon the rest of.man- 
kind—not by any means—but we do feel 
like saying a few words for the much 
abused class of ticket masters and railway 
conductors, 

Did ever anybody who finds fault with a 
ticket master stop to consider what it is to 
stand twelve hours out of twenty-four in 
the little cell where tickets are dispensed, 
and answer questions at the rate of a 
dozen a minute—questions so silly and irrel- 
evant that we fear the reader who scans 
this article will think that we exaggerate, 
which we certainly do not; for in our some- 
what extensive traveling experience we 
have heard all these inquiries made, and a 
host of others equally as inconsistent. 

Early in the morning Mr. Smith, the 
ticket master on the B. and J. Railroad, 
takes his station behind the little windows 
of the office. Very likely his head aches, 
and he feels out of sorts generally, for he 
was disturbed last night by his colicking 
baby, and his wife got up cress to break- 
fast, and toid him to ‘“‘shut up” when he 
ventured to suggest that his beefsteak re- 
sembled the sole of an ancient boot fried 
in soap-grease. 

Smith comes to the oftice devoutly wish- 
ing that babies, and cross wives, and colic 
had never been invented, and takes his 
place with his patience at a low ebb. 

Oldish lady, laden down with bundles 
and baskets, enters. 

“Say, mister, is this where they sell 
tickets to go onto the railroad?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“Got any tickets for Mowbray’s cross- 
ing? Ain’t it Mowbray’s, or is it Zebray’s? 
There’s a bray to it, anyhow! And it’s 
where Cousin Tom Hodgkins lives. You 
know Tom, I s’pose?” 

“‘Can’t say I do, ma’am.” 

“Do tell. Why, I thought everybody 
knowed Tom. He mends kerridges, and 
things. Heern tell of him, ain’t ye?” 

‘‘No, ma’am.” 

“Law! now, that’s curis, I shouldn’t 
have thought it!” 

“Do you want a ticket?” 

“Wall. I dunno! P’raps I'd _ better. 
Less see; how far is it?” 

“To where?” 

“‘To where Tom lives.” : 

“‘How in the duse should I know.” 





needn't get mad and swear about it either. 
Hain’t you paid for staying here and answer- 
ing questions?” 

“Yes, civil ones.” ' 

‘Wall, this is a civil one. What’s the 
fare?” 

‘‘Where to?” 

‘*To where cousin Tom lives.” 

‘*What place.” 

‘‘Why, Mowbray’s Crossing.” 

“Fifty Cents.” 

“Fifty cents! Land of the living! Fif- 
ty cents to go there! Can't you take thirty- 
five?” 

‘*‘We make no reductions.” 

“Oh, you don’t? Well, you neednu’t be 
so snapcious about it. I'll give you forty 


cents.” 

“T said we made no reductions,” with 
emphasis. 

‘‘Lord’s sake! Well, you needn’t take 
my head off.” 


And grumblingly she produces the scrip, 
and gives way to the next comer, only to 
find that the train for Mowbray’s has been 
gone five minutes, for which she gives the 
ticket master a thorough ‘‘going over” in 
that he allowed that train to leave before 
she got her ticket. 

And, after she has ‘‘freed her mind,” she 
retires sullenly to a corner of the depot, 
where, surrounded by her numerous bags 
and bundles, she resigns herself to wait 
four hours for the next train to Mowbray’s. 

And it will bea story to tell her grand- 
children, and all her acquaintances, how 
that ticket master ‘‘sassed her,” and made 
her miss the train. 

A tall man in spectacles comes in, all for- 
getful of the fact that this is the lady’s 
room. 

There is a time table of the trains right 
before his eyes by the side of the office door, 
but he doesn’t see it. Oh, no. Heis an 
independent man, and he knows that men 
are hired to stay in ticket offices to answer 
questions, and he is not going to put him- 
self out to hunt over a time-table. No, sir! 
“Say here, you! What time does the 
train leave?” 

‘‘Where for?” 

“Groton, of course.” 

“Ten o'clock.” 

“Ten o'clock!” with an accent of incre- 
dulity. ‘‘Are you sure? I was told it was 
at 10:5.” 

‘‘Ten o'clock, sir.” 

‘‘What, the train for Groton?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘Does it run right through?” 

“It does.” 

“Without change of cars?” 

‘‘Without change.” 

“Palace cars?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Here a voice from the other room, and 
at the gentlemen’s window, Lursts in im- 
patiently, not to say angrily: 

“Say! here! you fellow! why don’t you 
attend to business? How long does any- 
body have to wait to get a ticket for Bloom- 
ville? I'll report you to the superintendent, 
if things ain’t managed differently.” 

When the passenger for Bloomville and 
several others on that side are attended to, 
the spectacled man, who has been waiting 
with visible impatience, returns to the 
charge. 

“Say! here—you! are you sure that the 
next train goes to Groton?” 

“The ten o’clock train gees there.” 
‘‘Ain’t that the next one?” 

‘No, there are three before that.” 

“Oh, there is! and the ten o’clock train 
goes right through?” 

“Yes, sir. Have a ticket?” 

‘Wall, no. I guess not. I hain’t a go- 
ing till to-morrow, and I’ve got a ticket 
over the other road, but I thought I'd just 
step in and inquire about this route, just to 
pass away the time. Hadn’t anything else 
particular on hand.” 

But the ticket master mustn’t swear or 
say anything emphatic; if he should, he 
would be reported to the company. 

Enter stout and important male person- 
age, with a hat-box and umbrelia. 

*‘Look here, mister! where’s my trunk?” 
‘How in the-—should I know?” de- 
mands Mr. Smith, beginning to feel riled. 
‘None of your impertinence, if you 
please. I'll have that trunk, or I'll sue the 
company. It was checked at Chicago 
three weeks ago. I want to know where it 
is. That’s what I want to know.” 

“Apply to the baggage-master. I have 
nothing to do with trunks.” 

“Oh, youhain’t. Wall, can’t you answer 
a civil question? I'll report you before the 
sun goes down,” and off he goes in high 
dudgeon. 

Another customer takes his place before 
the little window. 

“Do you calculate that clock in this reom 
is right?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Oh, you do? Wall, I don’t see how 
that can be, for it’s five minutes slower 
than my watch, and that’s exactly with the 
Pawdunk steam whistle.” 

“We don’t run trains by the Pawdunk 
steam whistle,” snaps the ticket-master, and 
turns to another customer, perhaps equally 
as annoying. 

Conductors are subject to the same class 
of inquiries. Timid female passengers are 





“Why, hain’t I jest told ye? And you 


anxious about the bridges, and wonder if 


the engineer ain’t drunk and liable to run 
‘em off the track, and want to know if the 
boiler is likely to burst. 

Thinking over the trials to which these 
men are subject, we only wonder that there 
are so many ticket-masters and conductors 
who manage to keep their temper, and who 
are polite and courteous under all circum- 
stances. —Jloosac Valley Times. 
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CRIMPS VS. CALICO. 


Paul Graham looked wistfully heaven- 
ward from the windows. 

‘It’s the very weather for the country,” 
said Mr. Graham to himself. ‘I believe I 
need a change. A day or twe in the coun- 
try freshens one up, wonderfully.” 

And all the while Mr. Graham made him- 
self believe that he really did need a change 
—that he needed the country. 

“They've often invited me there,” said 
Paul, looking out his neatest fitting shirts 
and critically selecting his handsomest neck- 
ties. ‘‘I don’t see why I have never been 
there before.” 

So Paul Graham took the train to get a 
change of air, and tosee Rosamond Hill- 
grove. 

The next morning dawned fair and ra- 
diant, and Rosamond Hillgrove sang like 
any linnet as she tripped along the pathway 
that made a short cut between her house 
and that of Adeline Albertis. 

Miss Albertis was practising a sonata on 
the piano in a fascinating toilette of pale 
green delaine and beryl-tinted ribbons. 

She turned around in great astonishment 
as Rosamond Hillgrove crossed the thresh- 
old. 

‘‘Dear me!” she exclaimed ‘‘what is the 
matter? A calico dress, and your hair not 
in crimps?” 

‘‘House cleaning,” said Rosamond suc- 
cinctly. 

“You don’t mean to say that you have 
anything to do with it?” cried Adeline con- 
temptuously. 

“Don’t I though?” retorted Rosamond. 
‘‘What 1 am after to-day is to borrow a paint 
brush.” 

“‘A paint brush! What for?” 

“To do papa’s room with. He’ll be home 
to-morrow night. The painter has not come, 
and I see no signs of him. Consequently I 
mean to paint the room myself~” 

‘‘Rosamond!” 

“Well?” 

“Are you crazy?” 

‘Not in the least.” 

‘You know nothing of painting,” cried 
Adeline breathlessly. 

‘Now, look here, Addy, don’t be a goose,” 
said Rosamond calmly; ‘‘I took lessons in 
landscape drawing two quarters, and if I 
can’t make two doors and a scrap of wains- 
coting look decent, then my education is a 
failure.” 

“*You’re the oddest girl I ever heard of 
Rosamond,” said Miss Albertis; ‘‘and you 
do look so funny without your crimps.” 
‘Very likely,” said Rosamond, walking 
off. 

Miss Albertis went back to the piano and 
sonata. 

Half an hour later there came a ring at 
the front door bell, and Mr. Graham was 
announced. 

“Oh, Mr. Graham!” holding out both her 
plump white hands; ‘‘I «m so glad to see 
you; but won’t you stop and rest?” 
‘Thanks, not just at present. I have a 
note to Miss Hillgrove, and I must deliver 
it at once.” 

“But you will call again?” 

‘‘Most assuredly I shall do myself that 
pleasure,” said Paul, politely. 

And she sat down and cried when Paul 
Graham had taken his departure. 

‘‘But there is one consolation,” she said 
to herself, suddenly brightening up. ‘‘Ro- 
samond is cleaning house in calico, and no 
crimps, and her head tied upin a speckled 
pocket-handkerchief. He'll be sure to come 
back.” 

So Miss Albertis put on an additional knot 
or so of ribbon, re-adjusted her artistic mass- 
es of hair, and sat down to alittle picturesque 
needlework. 

Rosamond has worked her own matrimo- 
nial destruction this time,” said she. 

Mr. Graham trudged on, his eyes steadily 
fixed on the white chimneys behind the 
trees. He knocked at the door. No one 
heard. He knocked a little louder. 

No one answered. 

He opened the door and ‘‘ahemmed” very 
distinctly. 

Still no sign of life. 

He opened the door and walked in—and 
there mounted on a stepladder, with a brown 
apron all around her, stood Miss Rosamond 
Hillgrove, painting away at the top of a 
window as if her life depended upon it. 

“Oh,” said Rosamond, without turning 
around, ‘‘yeu’ve come at last, have you? 
Then you can walk off again! I’m half 
through the job myself.” 

“Eh?” said Mr. Graham. 

Rosamond turned around with a little 
shriek and nearly fell from the high step- 
ladder. 

“Oh, Mr. Graham, is it you? I thought 
it was the painter.” 

“T’'ll help you,” said our hero. 

“I wish you would,” said Rosamond, ac- 





cepting the situation. 





Miss Albertis waited all day long, looking 
up the road like Sister Anne on Bluebeard’s 
tower, but Mr. Graham did not come. 

“How provoking!” said Miss Albertis. 
‘“‘But Rosamond always had such a way with 
the gentlemen! I’m glad that I’m not a 
born coquette.” 

Mr. Paul Graham called the next day with 
Rosamond, when she came to return the 
paint brush, and the fair Adeline was more 
dissatisfied than ever. 

“(I suppose now that you've got company,” 
she snapped, ‘‘you’ll postpone house clean- 
ing until Mr. Graham has gone.” 

“Oh, ne,” returned Rosamond serenely. 
‘‘He says he’ll help; so we shall go on just 
the same. And he’s so handy.” 

Whether it was over a white-wash pail, or 
a sea of soap and sand, or while training up 
the honeysuckle vine over the Seuth porch, 
deponent saith not; but certain it is that 
Paul Graham and Rosamond Hillgrove were 
engaged during the young lawyer's brief 
holiday. 

“I don’t see how Rosamond manuged,” 
said Miss Albertis when she heard of it. 

But the secret of the matter was, that 
Rosamond didn't manage at all.— Hoosac 
Valley Times. 
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WHAT MAY WOMEN DO? 


The question that heads this article in- 
volves the rights and privileges of one-half 
of the race, and the good of all. 

A question of such importance should 
have been settled ages since. At the mature 
age of nearly eighty, I offer the following 
suggestions to hasten such a settlement: 

Axioms like the following need only to 
be stated to secure for them universal ac- 
ceptance. 

Women may do anything that men may 
do, except God forbids them. 

They must do everything God bids them 
do, or sin. 

What God bids women do in one age of 
the world, women may do in every succeed- 
ing age under similar circumstances. 

And women require no higher qualifica- 
tions for office or service than men, and no 
other call, human or Divine, to authorize 
the assumption of the one or the perform- 
ance of the other. 

No one doubts that God gave women the 
office and work of prophet. And no one 
believes that God would have given them 
either if anything in their physical or men- 
tal structure, in their social or moral rela- 
tions, or the duties imposed by those rela- 
tions, unfitted them for the office or its du- 
ties. Some of the most eminent of the 
prophets were married women. 

More served as prophets than are named 
—both men and women. Two only are 
named of the 170 referred to in Numbers xi., 
and 1 Kings xviii. And no one knows who 
or how many were annually graduated at 
the several ‘‘schools of the prophets.” And 
the work given them to de required a very 
much larger number than are named. 

What did the prophets do? 

Their commission and history shall an- 
swer. I refer you to Isaian lv. and lviii. as 
specimens of both. These teach us that 
prophets were embassadors for God, minis- 
ters of the Gospel, and their work was 
preaching. 

In all ages their work has been essentially 
the same. 

Christ and his apostles are called proph- 
ets, and their preaching is called prophesy- 
ing. 

Webster defines ‘‘prophesy, in Scripture: 
to preach, to exhort, etc.; and he refers to 
Paul as his authority—1 Corinthians xiv. 3: 
‘‘He that prophesieth speaketh unto men to 
edification, and exhortation and comfort.” 
Much preaching comes far short of this, 
but none excels it. Paul says nothing about 
foretelling futureevents. Prophets did this 
when anything was to be foretold, which 
was very seldom. Then their commission, 
history, Webster and Paul, all concur in 
their testimony, and prove that prophets 
were ministers of the Gospel, and that their 
work was preaching. 

Women were prophets—therefore minis- 
ters of the Gospel; and their life-work was 
preaching. 

Women are known to have been thus em- 
ployed for seventeen centuries, and Joel 
says they shall be thus employed in the last 
days.—Acts ii. 17. 

As a logical deduction from these premi- 
ses, it follows: That no part of the Bible 
can be correctly construed to exclude wo- 
men from the ministry, or from any relig- 
ious service. 

Defiant as this position may seem to some, 
it can be very easily sustained and made ev- 
ident to all. And those verses so often 
quoted, and with a relish for which I never 
could account, to prove that women are 
forbid to preach or even pray in the pres- 
ence of men, will furnish us no very formid- 
able obstacle. 

‘Let your women keep silence in the 
churches, for it is not permitted unto them 
to speak,” is the one most frequently quoted. 
It may be of some service to say that I re- 
gard this verse as the product of inspiration, 
and that it means exactly what the language 
implies, and ail it implies. That is, no wo- 
man is permitted to whisper, ask a question, 
gossip, sing, read service, pray, exhort, 
preach, or speak in any place of worship, 





in the city or in the country, in large meet- 
ings or in small, when men are present or 
women only, in every age and ameng all 
nations. And yetI believe fully that God 
gives women the same liberty to speak and 
pray, exhort and preach, that he gives to 
men, and in the same places and before the 
same audience. And I know that ministers 
encourage women to sing and render any 
service that suits their tastes and purpose, 
‘notwithstanding what Paul says.” Com. 
plex as is this sentence, “‘it is all plain to 
him that understandeth, and right te them 
that find knowledge.” 

Most, if not all, of the misconstructions 
put upon certain passages of the Bible are 
the result of an unaccountable neglect to 
study the context properly. 

The context is to the text what the body 
is to its members. 

A verse separated from its associates 
serves no better as the basis of a sermon, or 
a doctrine, or a rule of action, than an arm 
severed from the body serves in work or 
war. 

To this neglect are to be ascribed the 
strange misconceptions that prevail of the 
verse quoted. The context tells us when 
women are to keep silence inthe churches, 
and why. 

In the 26th verse we are told the reason 
of the injunction. ‘‘How is it, then, breth- 
ren? When ye come together, every one 
of you hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, hath 
a revelation, hath an interpretation.” So 
many speaking at once created confusion 
and prevented edification. To restore or- 
der and secure edification Paul gave the 
following rules: 

“If any man speak in an unknown tongue, 
let it be by two or at the most by three, and 
that by course, and let one interpret. But 
if there is no interpreter, let him keep si- 
lence in the church.” 

“If anything be revealed to another that 
sitteth by, let the first hold his peace. For 
ye may all prophesy”—that is, preach and 
exhort—one by one, ‘‘that all may learn 
and all may be comforted.” 

You can wait foreach other. “For the 
spirits of the prophets are subject to the 
prophets.”” You must wait for each other. 
‘‘For God is not the author of confusion (26), 
but of peace, as in all the churches of the 
saints.” 

These rules ure as binding on women as 
on men, and are to be as rigidly enforced 
on the one as on the other. ‘‘Let your wo- 
men keep silence in the churches,” when 
another is speaking. ‘‘To this law women 
as well as men are to be under obedience” — 
34. Commentators evince neither care nor 
research by referring us to Genesis iii. 16. 
as the law here referred to. 

It by no means follows that women may 
not preach because husbands rule over their 
wives. If their rule is what many claim for 
it, wives would be compelled to preach 
were their husbands to bid them. But they 
have no such authority. For Peter holds 
up Sarah as model of subjection, and she 
commanded her husband to ‘‘cast out this 
bondwoman and her son,” and he obeyed 
his wife as God bid him.—Genesis xxi. 9, 
12. Husbands are bound to do right, and 
wives may exact it of them. Did you, or 
did you not notice that Paul forbids men to 
preach as clearly in the 28th verse as he for- 
bids women in the 34th, and that in the 31st 
he gives full ‘‘licence” to all to preach. 
He specifies preaching as the thing all were 
permitted to do.—Zhe Uhurch Union. 
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SMITH COLLEGE._A NEW DEPARTURE IN 
THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


A writer in Scribner for May says of the 
curriculum of Smith College (Northampton, 
Mass. ): 

Assuming that there is one true philoso- 
phy of mind wherever it exists, the course 
of study is arranged as far as possible on a 
philosophic basis rather than upon one of 
accommodation to any imagined deficiencies 
of women. The position is firmly taken, 
that the studies of women have long enough 
been appointed at hap-hazard, according to 
fashion or foolish whim, and that if she is 
to receive a thorough culture, she must be 
educated according to those laws which con- 
trol all rational beings. It is maintained 
that those studies which have taken their 
place in the higher education of man, be- 
cause philosophy and experience alike show 
them to be the surest and most expeditious 
means to reach the greatest intelligence, are 
just as valuable to Woman in her efforts to 
attain the same completeness of mental de- 
velepment. Smith College stands alone in 
this positiox, and is the only institution for 
women that insists upon substantially the 
same requisites for admission as are requir- 
ed from young men in their best colleges, 
and that has also provided a course of study 
equally broad and complete. 

At the same time, it does not insist upon 
a cast-iron course, either in language or 
science. After the first year, three elective 
parallel courses are arranged, called respec- 
tively; classical, literary, and scientific, 
which afford ample opportunity to individ- 
uals to indulge their respective aptitudes. 
Enough studies, however, are common to 
each of these courses to insure that all shall 
have the essentials of a liberal culture. 
Those whose tastes lead them especially to 
scientific studies are still required to have 
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some knowledge of the humanities, and 
those who are more inclined to the humani- 
ties are expected, also, to have some notion 
of natural laws and forces. 

Smith College does not, however, restrict 
its advantages to those who may desire to 
take all of its regular studies. No student 
can receive the degree of the college who 
has not passed through the prescribed 
course; but in case a young lady wishes to 
pursue a special line of study, she is allow- 
ed to do so, provided she is sufficiently ma- 
ture and well prepared to enter any of the 
regular classes in those branches which she 
desires to prosecute. No instruction is 
given, however, by the college, to any one 
in a lower grade of study than that embraced 
in its curriculum. 

While the course of study is thus arranged 
according to a philosophy of the intellect 
as intellect, it is not forgotten that it is a 
woman’s college. The students are not 
treated as if they were simply intellect or as 
if they were men. Regard is had to wo- 
manhood, and the mode of life and build- 
ings are adapted to woman's wants and ca- 
pacities. An effort is made, also, to edu- 
cate her social faculties, and to preserve and 
increase the refinement and grace which 
have ever been considered essential to a 
cultured woman. Miss Smith says in her 
will: ‘‘I would have the education suited 
to the mental and physical wants of women. 
It is not my design to render my sex any 
the less feminine, but to develop as fully as 
may be the powers of womanhood.” 
~o>e 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


A writer in the Commonwealth thus speaks 
of ‘‘Sage College” for Women :— 

By comparing the catalogues and deeds 
of incorporation it appears that the found- 
ing of Sage College followed pretty soon 
upon that of Girton College, England; but 
the munificence of the one liberal founder 
of the former has given it, in regard to all 
educational aids and apparatus, a consider- 
able advantage over the English college, 
which, started on a smaller and more econ- 
omical basis, has been built and organzed 
by the small subscription of many English 
ladies and gentlemen interested in this cause 
of Woman's higher education. Had it not 
been, indeed, for the generous manner in 
which the professors and scholars of the 
university promptly tendered their services 
to Girton at its start, its very limited means 
would have seriously crippled its early ef- 
forts. But probably that very support of 
the voluntary teaching of Cambridge’s best 
men may in the end prove more valuable 
to the young college than a more ample 
money-endowment. It would of course be 
quite impossible for any other American 
university to do what has been done for the 
education of women at Sage College, unless 
some benefactor as liberal (and, be it added, 
as wise) as Mr. Sage should bestow the 
funds necessary for so large and liberal a 
project. 

A very careful study of the catalogue and 
regulations has convinced the writer that it 
would be very difficult to os out any 
serious deficiency in any of the arrange- 
ments of that institution, while the judi- 
cious care, liberality and comprehensive- 
ness of all the details, educational, domes- 
tic, hygienic, moral and religious, are such 
as to deserve the most emphatic commenda- 
tion. This college, even more fully than 
Girton in some respects, realizes almost 
completely the writer’s long-cherished ideal 
of a ladies’ college in a university. In all 
domestic arrangements it stands distinct 
and separate, as it ought to do, while to the 
studies of the ngs gn the competition 
for scholarships, and other honors and re- 
wards, as well as to the several final degrees, 
its members have free admission on a per- 
fect par with the men-students. To all 
other university privileges, such as the 
laboratories, library, the various museums 
of nature and art, and the university lec- 
tures of eminent divines, the lady-students 
of Sage College have also full access. It is 
peculiarly gratifying to one who has for 
sO many years advocated this opening of 
the universities to women to learn hew well 
the experiment has worked thus far at Sage 
College in America, as it had already worked 
at Girton College in England. In the last 
report of Cornell University we find these 
cheering remarks: ‘‘It is now four years 
since young ladies were admitted to the 
university. Thus far the results have been 
excellent as regards both sexes. There has 
been no decrease of manly spirit among 
the young men, or of the feminine graces 
among the young ladies. On the contrary, 
the discipline of the university has been 
constantly improved; acts and words which 
will always be tolerated among assemblages 
of young men alone have been banished by 
the presence of young women, and a natu- 
ral emulation has steadily raised the stand- 
ard of scholarship. Nota breath of scan- 
dal has been heard. The fears of the timid 
and the prophecies of the hostile have been 
brought te nought.” 

For earnest, intellectual young women, 
really desirous of carrying on their school 
studies toa higher point, the Sage College 
seems admirably adapted, as it is no less un- 
attracted to dilettunte, literary triflers, who 
might desire the name of being members 
of a university without feeling any real leve 
of learning and intellectual labor. Agatnst 
the admission of such members the rules 
both of Girton and Sage College are pretty 
effective barriers, as entrance into either 
can only be secured by passing a fair, test- 
ing examination. From all we have read 
and recently heard from friends having 
relatives and connections there, there seems 
te us to bea “manly,” earnest, healthy, 
moral atmosphere surrounding Cornell Uni- 
versity and all its officers, students and 
rules and modes of life. Amongst the 
men, labor ef body, as well as mind, is 
justly regarded as a high and honorable 
thing. Unless we are much mistaken in 
the conclusions we have formed, neither 
wealth nor high social position will there 











avail to secure for any student—man or 
woman—consideration and respect unless 
accompanied and illustrated by diligence, 
love of learning and upright principles. 
If this view be right, then would we not 
| wish most heartily all success to Cor- 
nell University in genera] and Sage College 
in particular, but we would express the 
earnest hope and prayer that other universi- 
ties and colleges, both in this country and 
in England, may speedily be led to borrow 
some lessons frem the Cornell University 
living text-book. 
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George H. Ellis. 


Book, Job, 


Newspaper 


PRINTER. 


No, 101 Milk Street, Beston. 





7-shot $2.50,70 kinds. Guns & Rifles 5 
Revolvers vests seer Wcet octet a 
ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 


25 Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler's.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY. ly4 


STEW ART’S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


ING MACHINES, 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 











Madame FOY’S 
hy hs ag tt 


< every year. 

And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and 
STYLE, is acknowledged the BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. 
For sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Beware of imitations and 
infringements. 

MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 

FOY & HARMON 
New Haven, Conn. beow7 


TRUTH 


Unveiling Falsehood. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES 


Of the above-named picture, 


RETOUCHED BY THE ARTIST, 
On the best class board 
25 BY 35 INCHES. 


Limited number only to be iseued. 
Price per copy, carefully boxed, $10.00. 
All orders must be addressed to the Publisher, 
LILLY M. SPENCER, 


294 High Street, 





Newark N .J 


Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow's Rupture Cure. 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS! ! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. ‘‘It is just the thing for my case,’ 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. ly14 








W. A SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATH. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 


Large Estates for Investment . 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & C0,’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 
On the European Plan. 
No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
° y 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Company! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices, 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Onur eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


NV ® invite the particular attention of house- 
: keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end, 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower es, 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small profit over the first cost of im- 

tation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND Low- 

R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. i 





HYGIENIC 
Under-Garments 
For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial. 





Suspended from the shoulders 
instead of the hips, thereby 
giving free circulation through- 
out the body. 

Union under-Flannel Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 


Skirt Suspenders, &c., &c. 


and a variety of articles indispensable to ‘all ladies 
to dress hygienically. Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price-List sent rrex on application. 


Address 
MRS. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 





East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 


Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 





FURNITURE, 


Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &., &c., &e. 


LODGE AND GHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman’s Patent Reclining Chair, 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 

SHAW & APPLIN, 

Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 


SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street, 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass. 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 


& Co., 
169 Washington St.. 


Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTARWAII & Oo. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON 
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GRANDPA’'S MOTHER. 


“Grandpa, please don’t read any longer; 
your little girl wants you to tell her a 
story.” 

‘‘What kind of a-story?” asked grandpa, 
carefully felding his paper and laying it on 
the table. 

“Tell her about when you were a little 
boy.” 

“I fancy my little granddaughter would 
think those, strange days. De yousee where 
the sunlight falls on the maples yonder? 
There stood our log cabin. We were sur- 
rounded ‘by woods, full of birds, and 
wolves, and bears, and deer,—” 

“‘And flowers, grandpa?” 

“Yes; posies delicate and fragrant as any 
in your conservatory. Our house had but 
one room. The walls were neither plas- 
tered, papered, nor whitewashed. In fact, 
it was all rough-hewn logs, outside and in- 
side. Our only window had oiled paper, 
instead of glass. ‘There were twelve chil- 
dren to be cared for. Mother did every- 
thing. I cannot tell you all she accom- 
plished. She kept house, worked the gar- 
den, raised sheep, spun‘and wove, made all 
our clothes, and found time to visit. All 
were neighbors who lived within five miles. 
Mother thought nothing of ‘going that dis- 
tance with her children. Once she took 
the baby, and trusted me with the basket 
that held her knitting. When we had 
walked about two miles, I felt something 
pull my basket. The ball was gone! but 
‘the yarn was unbroken, and stretched far 
behind. I was obliged to go back nearly 
half a mile befare I found the greatly di- 
minished ball. 

‘Mother used often to walk nine miles 
through the woods to the nearest village, 
do her shopping, and return the same day. 
But you must remember-she had no Axmin- 
ster carpets to sweep, no servants to train. 
Fashion had never trammeled her; she lived 
‘in happy ignorance of the torture inflicted 
‘by modern costumes. 

‘‘What meals she used to get by the old- 
fashioned fire-place, with its huge back log! 
There was a comfortable ‘place to sit on a 
stormy winter’s night, and watch the great 
sheets of brilliant flame sweeping up the 
broad chimney. On Christmas, and other 
grand occasions, we had a luxury called 
pumpkin fried-cake, of which 1 was very 
fond. Years after, when mother was liv- 
ing with me, and good old customs were 
almost forgotten, I asked her to make the 
old-fashiioned fried-cakes. Alas, the illusion 
of my youth was dispelled! They were un- 
eatable. 

“One of my pleasures was visiting Sun- 
fish, a kind old Indian, who lived on the 
bank of the Niagara. I liked to look down 
into the clear depths of the river, and watch 
the pike and spotted pickerel, as they 
darted through the sunlit water. Here, at 
night, armed with spears on long poles, and 
torches made of hickory bark, we would 
fish for sturgeon and muskallonge. The 
Indian boys would often take me in their 
€anoe, when they went hunting along the 
shore of the creek, where we caught musk- 
rats and others in traps, shot ducks and 
squirrels, and, when, at night, the deer came 
to drink in the water, with eyes shining 
like balls.of fire, we would shoot as many 
fis we could carry home in our small boat. 

‘All this was long ago. Now we have 
grand houses and fine parks, but the docks 
stretch along the shore where the deer paths 
were, and the beautifii woods are gone 
forever.” GEORGE MARSH. 
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DEATH OF A YOUNG ARTIST. 





In our issue of April 14, we gave an ex- 
tract from the Boston Transcript, from the 
pen of Miss Blanehe Willis Howard, the 
regular correspondent of that paper in Ger- 
many, upon the death and funeral of a 
young American girl in Stuttgart. This 
young lady, whose name was not mention- 
ed in the article, was Miss Belle R. Morse, 
of Charlton, Mass., who for three or four 
years has been quietly pursuing her studies 
at the Studio in Boston, and who was fast 
gaining a reputation for her skill and artis- 
tic taste. The critic of the Boston Post, 
once, speaking of her work, said she was 
destined to be one of the foremost of Ameri- 
can artists. Last summer she went to Ger- 
many to further her studies, with the sad 
result which Miss Howard so touchingly 
depicted. Miss Morse was thirty years of 
age, and was truly a gifted woman. 

o> 


MR. CANFIELD’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Canfield, in his finished, political ad- 
dress, before the Massachusetts Legislature, 
appears to be one of those antagonists, who 
willingly close their mind’s eye against 
facts and experience, for fear of coming 
in conflict with realities which would 
weaken their preconceived conceptions and 
erroneous conclusiens. I am somewhat 
embarrassed in answering some of his ob- 
jections against Woman's right to vote, as 
they have been discussed so often in our 
paper, and in the writings of eminent men 
and-women, so much better than my pen 
can do it, 

Mr. Canfield,a devotee to scientific studies, 
an able interpreter of Darwin, Huxley, 
Spencer, and other scientists, neglects in 
argument the usages by which truth is ar- 








rived at. He takes the a priori standpoint, 
and avails himself of the old deductive mode 
of reasoning: 

‘Women are naturally graceful, weak 
and bewitching, therefore an increased, di- 
rect influence of theirs in the State and 
society would be a dangerous thing.” 

This is the synopsis of one part of his 
lecture. Sound, inductive reasoning inves- 
tigates surrounding influences, studies the 
relations, searches fora diversity of facts, 
and brings a large circle of experience to 
bear upon the subject in question. Mr. 
Canfield avoided all this. He takes it for 
granted that women, as a class, are grace- 
ful, weak and frail; that men as a class are 
easily bewildered and influenced through 
them. In other words, that, lacking in 
grace, men are equally weak and frail when 
brought into close contact with women. 
Because some great but weak-minded rulers 
have been influenced by intriguing women, 
at a time when the moral sense of obliga- 
tion of Man towards Man and Man towards 
Woman was but dimly understood, he con- 
siders the direct influence of women to-day 
a “dangerous thing.” ‘It will be a sad 
day,” he says, “for Massachusetts and for 
civilization, when women are seen in their 
places upon this floor, urging their pet 
schemes with speaking eyes, upon the atten- 
tion of bewildered male members.” 

The hope and condition of our country 
everywhere show that male legislation has 
been a continual blunder; that selfishness 
and the lower instincts have, with but few 
exceptions, guided our legislative bodies 
and those of other countries. Experience 
farther shows that the sense of duty and 
responsibility, that high principles, are al- 
most forgotten items in the affairs and man- 
agement of State and society. And what 


do we notice? That women have all this } 


time stood outside; that they have not par- 
ticipated in the work of government, and 
that the blunder is to be attributed to de- 
fective male administration. 

Mr. Canfield will probably answer that 
‘‘women have all this time exerted a silent, 
indirect influence.” Very true; that is just 
what we want to doin future. We desire 
to try the experiment of a direct and re- 
sponsible influence of Woman upon Man, 
and to establish, instead of the indirect in- 
fluence of pretty intriguing women, the di- 
rect influence of high-minded, large-hearted, 
intellectual, noble and aspiring women. 
We want to show the world by this experi- 
ment how much good and how much bad 
there is in a free, independent, self-asserting 
woman, who by no means claims superiority, 
but asks for equal justice and equal privi- 
lege with men. 

The chivalry and generosity of men exist, 
with few exceptions, only in myths and 
song. Look where we will, in the multi- 
tude of homes, in the market place, in the 
active pursuits of life, Woman is the suf- 
ferer, the inferior, the tool of Man’s pas- 
sion and vice. 

Mr. Canfield is a great admirer of the 
beautiful. He fears that the graces, the 
loveliness, the charm and the divinity of 
Woman would suffer under the new rule of 
society. He has seen some women who 
have become quite masculine in the pursuit 
of their rights. Quite true, But the fault 
is not with the women, but with society. 
The antagonism, the battle she has to fight, 
the injustice she has to encounter, are the 
very instruments that subdue her feminine 
graces. Graces do not win, they only 
please. Energy, self-possession, strong con- 
victions, earnestness of purpose, these gain 
in the end and become victorious. Remove 
the obstacles thrown in Woman’s path, give 
her free scope of development, grant her 
the rights and privileges which the lowest 
male citizen enjoys, and then it will be time 
to test her womanly virtues. Not until 
then ean we assert what is natural in her 
and what artificial When women com- 
menced to practice medicine, it was con- 
sidered a masculine occupation, and the 
same arguments were advanced against 
them. The experiment has been tried, and 
it has proved successful. I know women 
physicians who are worshipped by their 
patients, because they combine knowledge 
with sympathy and grace. With lady 
lawyers it was the same. Only a few days 
ago the bar of Chicago paid the highest 
tribute to the character, ability and memory 
of Miss Alta M. Hulett, whose untimely 
death has sent a pang through the wide cir- 
cle of friends and admirers which she had 
gained during her short practice as an attor- 
ney at law. A Chicago friend, who knew 
her well and had seen her often in the law 
courts and in the pursuit of her profession, 
told us that she was as graceful as she was 
clever; that her remarkable ability for such 
an “unwomanly” occupation as the practice 
of law, did not rob her of her personal beauty, 
her inborn refinement and natural grace. 

We have met many ladies here and abroad 
whose sweetness of temper and wemanly 
virtues have increased with an earnest occu- 
pation and an independent position. The 
American woman, whe is comparatively free, 
stands higher in the estimation of men than 
her European sister. She has developed 
a peculiar type: the ideal of future woman- 
hood.’ She combines adverse qualities of 
mind and character; energy, determination 
of will, moral and mental strength, with 
sweetness of temper, amiability and grace- 





fulness. Her sympathetic nature seems to 
shine out more brightly and heavenly when 
the ban of inferiority and subjection is re- 
moved. 

We hope that Mr. Canfield, who came 
forward so bravely as the champion of ‘“‘re- 
monstrating” ladies, will give us more jus- 
tice in the future, and though his feelings 
may direct and hold him at present on the 
side of our opponents, we trust that his 
good sense and love of truth will convince 
him that he has wronged the large class of 
earnest and aspiring women of his country. 

CLARA NEYMANN. 
o> 


ONE MORE ESTIMATE OF HARRIET 
MARTINEAU. 





EpiTors JouRNAL. — Two extended no- 
tices of the recent autobiography of Miss 
Martineau have recently appeared in the 
JouRNAL. These two notices are different, 
because their authors were different. Leta 
third estimate join the number, and declare 
that the early life of Miss Martineau was full 
of the best enthusiasm,—the enthusiasm 
which is quickened by knowing that she was 
laboring for the lowly, and those unable to 
contend against the wealthy and influential. 
Her heart was in her work, and the response 
which came was of the kind to kindle the 
flame of greater enthusiasm. But in later 
years, when disease was taking hold upon 
her, when, in spite of her protestations of 
not fearing the approach of death, she dwelt 
continually upon it, and showed that she 
was unable to rise above it, that which 
was needed te raise her above her melan- 
choly she did not have. Her melancholy 
was only the fruit. Her work in life was a 
noble work; her autobiography is full of in- 
terest. But we regret, as much as any one 
can, that her philosophy was such as to 
make her believe that her work was actual- 
ly finished. If she could only have thought 
that her work was just begun, her enthusi- 
asm would have remained. The melancholy 
would not have come upon her strong na- 
ture. Such, at least, is the thought of one 
who has read the books with interest. 





Mayo. 
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ENGLISH NATIONAL UNION OF WORKING 


WOMEN. 


There are upwards of 4,000,000 working 
women in the United Kingdom, the major- 
ity of whom work for their living. Of 
these, scarcely 2,000 are in a position to de- 
fend themselves if attacked, or to claim 
rights to which they may be entitled. To 
aid just such women, the ‘‘National Union 
of Working Women” was instituted in 
August 1874, and has steadily increased in 
numbers. The meetings, first held in the 
large towns where female industry was 
greatly employed, now also occur in many 
smaller districts, and regularly organized 
branches have been established. The ob- 
jects of the union are to obtain informa- 
tion about and to remove restrictions upon 
women’s work; te protect those who are 
unable to defend themselves, and to raise a 
fund by weekly contributions to help them 
when out of work; to support them when 
sick, and also to previde a sufficient sum 
for decent interment in case ef death;—re- 
minding us of Mrs. Ballou’s efforts in 
creating a society for similar purposes here 
in Boston, and which, but for her early 
death, would have succeeded. 

It is also hoped that this English union 
may lead women to see the value of combi- 
nation in other ways, and that co-operation 
for women may be firmly established. One 
small female co-operative society declares 
already a ten per cent. dividend. ‘The 
principles of co-operation are needed, not 
only in the sale of the necessaries of life, 
but also in tailoring, dress-making, boot 
work and other occupations in which wo- 
men are engaged.” K. G. WELLs. 


oe 


A NEW EMPLOYMENT FOR WOMEN. 





English women have secured a new ground 
of ’vantage in their struggle with men in 
daily competition for the bread of life. It 
is hardly to be considered longer as an ex- 
periment that women are employed as 
clerks in railway stations. So successful 
has the experiment proved in the cases 
where it has been tried, that other roads 
are now employing women as ticket-sellers, 
and the change will probably become gen- 
eral. If women will fill the requirements 
of the situation as well as men; if they are 
as quick to accommodate ticket-buyers, 
and are as accurate in making change; if 
they are as genial and accommodating (7) in 
answering questions of the traveling bores 
as the men; if, in general, they tend as 
much to rapid dispatch, corporate dignity 
and general attractiveness as men, certainly 
they should be allowed to compete. Furth- 
er, it may with all justice be said that they 
should realize as good wages as the men 
whose places they take, but this will net 
happen if we judge by other professions. 
The crowd of women to the new place, and 
the traditional idea that it is a man’s work, 
will tend to keep men’s wages up and to 
force women’s wages down. But it is a 
move forward. Adjustments within the 
new competing line will be slow, and will 
come only after much injustice and agita- 
tion. 





IOWA TEACHERS FOR SOUTH AMERICA. 


Eprrors JourRNAL. —In the JouRNAL of 
April 7 there is an item concerning “‘Six we- 
men school teachers of central New York,” 
who have recently gone to Buenos Ayres, 
South America. They are energetic; but 
there is more lack of opportunity than of 
energy in many others, to go and do like- 
wise. 

I can procure at least six good, practical 
school teachers of Northwestern lowa, my- 
self one of the number, who will be glad to 
go on the same terms as those spoken of in 
that article. We shall be, every one of us, 
honest, earnest ‘‘Woman Suffragists,”’ too. 
Can you inform us how to proceed in order 
to secure the opportunity of going? If so, 
you will confer a favor on 

Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


7s 


AN OPEN LETTER. 


A TEACHER. 








Miss Dickryson has put just what she 
wants to say, before her jurors, in such a 
manner that it can’t be ruled out. We re- 
print it in full below :— 

There is an ancient and admirable prov- 
erb relating to the propriety of by ym hase 
ed linen at home, which I have no wish to 
contravene. I take it for granted that the 
general public has no interest in my a 
al troubles, save as these may affect it. 

What need, then, for me to say to it that 
my agent was used by the management of 
the Eagle Theater, without compensation 
to do its work instead of mine, throughout 
the fortnight previous to my engagement; 
that there was no stage manager or prompt- 
er in Mr. Hart’s company down to the 2d 
of April; that seven pieces of scenery nec- 
essary to the play, for which he or his scene- 
painter, and not I or my agent, was respon- 
sible, were not painted at noon of the Mon- 
day upon which I was to have first appear- 
ed; that the furniture had not been uphol- 
stered, the drapery had not been bought, 
the paraphernalia of ‘‘properties,” without 
which the | pe could not have been pre- 
sented—and again, for which he and not I 
was responsible—had not even been borrow- 
ed, much less bought, on that same day; 
that Mr. Waller, his stage manager, assert- 
ed in the hearing of the company that the 
piece could not be properly placed upon the 
stage within a week of the time he took 
command; that the advertising has been ut- 
terly insufficient; that the time-honored or 
condemned, yet still universal, custom of 
complimentary tickets, from the first night 
to the last has been ignored; that even news- 
paper men have been refused admission, 
with the intimation, as one of the editors of 
a leading city paper informs me, that the 
refusal was one for which I was responsible, 
in the face of the fact that, in common with 
all sensible ‘‘show people,” I openly hold to 
this custom and courtesy, and the added 
fact that the only tickets that were sent to 
the New York press last Monday were 
those for which I had paid $75 to the treas- 
urer of the Eagle Theater; that my agent 
has been grossly insulted and threatened 
with personal violence by Mr. Hart; that in 
violation of contract a notification to the 
company of the premature close of the sea- 
son was posted; that threats were made 
from day to day of ringing down the cur- 
tain at night, that blustering assertions of 
suit at law were made for the manifest pur- 
pose of compelling me to assume the pecun- 
iary responsibility of a venture that was a 
failure largely by reason of the theater and 
the manager in which and with whom I was 
so unfortunate as to play; that Mr. Hart has 
stood in front of his theater and resorted !to 
the unique method of aiding the success 
of his ‘‘star,” and so of his own returns, by 
declaiming on her failures and shortcom- 
ings, and y insulting comments on the ap- 
pearance of that portion of the public that 
came to the box-office to purchase tickets 
—people who by reason of literary or social 
culture were, to his refined apprehension, 
beings of an unknown sphere; that he has 
spoken of me in the hearing alike of friend, 
foe, and the stranger within his gates, in 
language that seems to be equally natural 
to the proverbial ‘‘angry fish-wife” and the 
gentlemanly proprietor of the Eagle Theater ; 
that he has done his worst to make my en- 
gagement a failure and myself miserable, 
are facts in the statement of which the gen- 
eral public has no interest, so I will not 
state them. That I played to bad business, 
and that everybody else in these days plays 
to bad business, but that every other mana- 
ger has the good sense to put ‘‘paper’” where 
there is no money, both for present effect 
and future gain, since ‘‘paper” draws money, 
while every seat in my house had its equiv- 
alent in the box-office, is also of no special 
interest to the public, so I will not amplify 
upon these points. That Mr. Hart’s broth- 
er and treasurer twice broke the law after I 
quitted the theater yesterday, by an assault 
and battery upon my maid, and the illegal 
imprisoning of the men sent for my ward- 
robe, part of which he forcibly detained; 
that, according to witnesses, Mr. Hart him- 
self proposed to have me locked up in Lud- 
low Street jail, in language which might be 
of interest to the student of profane history, 
but would probably be an outrage to the 
ears and sensibilities of any one else, are 
also items unnecessary to enumerate. 

For none of these reasons did 1 fail to ap- 
pear last evening, but because of repeated 
violations of his contract, which I will not 
put into print, since they are matters that 
must be settled in a court of law, to which 
tribunal they have been preferred. 

Good friends—I use the term advisedly, 
since in manifold ways I have, through the 
last week, deen made to understand that the 
enormous majority of those who will read 
these or any words of mine are my cordial 
well-wishers—good friends,I am sorry to be 
compelled to put so much disagreeable mat- 
ter before you, and will h ily hope that, 
when Lagain come face to face with you, 
next season, at Mr. Daly's beautiful theater, 
you may find only that which pleases you and 
nothing that annoys. 

Anna E. Dickinson, 

New York, April 24. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Book oF AMERICAN EXPLORERs. By 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Boston. 
Lee & Shepard. 

Readers of Higginson’s ‘‘Yeung Folk’s 
History” will gladly welcome this new vo). 
ume, the second in the Young Felk’s Series. 
It is a book of extracts, the accounts of the 
adventures on sea and land of early explor-. 
ers in this country being given in the simple 
and quaint language of the old writers. The 
book begins with the legends of the North. 
men, and the discovery of Vinland; next 
come the voyages and misfortunes of Col- 
umbus, told in his own words, or those of 
his companions; then follow the “Strange 
Voyage of Cabeya de Vaca,” the adventures 
of De Soto, the French in Canada and Fori- 
da, the Dutch and the New Netherlands, 
the Lost Colonies of Virginia, &c., ending 
with the Massachusetts Bay Colony. The 
book is dedicated to George B. Emerson, 
who has taken great interest in this histori- 
cal series, is fully illustrated, and cannot 
fail to be very interesting and useful. The 
compiler has made his selections with care 
and discrimination, hoping, as he says in his 
preface, that lovers of these old stories wil] 
turn from these extracts to the books from 
which they are taken. ‘‘Then they can go 
with renewed interest to the pages of Ban- 
croft and Parkman for the thread on which 
these quaint narratives may be strung.” 

Mr. Higginson hints that at some future 
time he may publish a similar book of New 
England colonial history, either in extracts, 
or in his own werds. We hope he will de- 
cide upon the latter plan; for pleasant as it 
is to read these old narratives, they have 
not, to our mind, quite the charm that con- 
tinuous narrative, in his own graceful style, 
would possess. oe 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, 
April 30th, 3,30 yp. m. Continuance of Mr. Keehler’s 


paper. 
The Club will give a reception from4to9pP.™m. A 
_ party to friends going abroad—Mrs. Howe and 
rs. Cheney. 











Sunday Meetings for Women,.—Sunday 
April 29th, at 3p. m., at 4 Park St., the last meeting 
for this year. All members requested to be present, 
and all women cordially invited. 


The Moral Education Association wi! 
hold a meeting at 4 Park Street, up one flight, on Fri- 
day, May 4, at 7.30. Mr. F. A. Hinckley will speak. 
Subject, “Education and Educators in a Republic." 
All cordially invited. 


Country Board.—At Martha’s Vineyard, for 
little girls, with tuition and motherly care. Invigorat- 
ing sca breezes, bathing, riding. Diphtheria and 
Scarlet Fever unknown. G references. Terms 
only $200 a year, or reasonable price per week. 

LOCK BOX, 106, Edgartown, Mass. 4wi7 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 

30 Union Park, Boston. 
gamely Physician to the North End Mission 

ome. 
Late Lecturer in » Obstetrical College for Wo- 


men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o’clock, P. m. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 





has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 p. m., and 2 to 4 P. M. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


G2" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 P. M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 











ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre- 
mont St., Boston. 

Books.—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
>. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & Ce, 

ston. 


‘ Sorpete.—sent Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
on St. 


Dress Reform,—Miss H. L. Lang, 24% Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. 8. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 

Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 

Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway. New York. 

Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 

Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Knowles, 
25 Winter St. 

Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 

a Roctaurant.— Rueeell Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 

Sewing Machines.—Wilcox, Gibbs, & Co., 
658 Broadway, New York. ? 

Tea and Coffee.—Orienta! T , & 
Court St. ™ ae Cees 


Woman’s Medical College.—i28 Second 
Avenue, New York. _ 











BUSINESS NOTICES. — 


The Women Folks 
All like SILVER WHITE. By its use the Table silver 
can always be kept clean and bright It is cheap, re- 
liable, and will not injure the most delicate article. 
Sold by Jewelers and sts. and by 
DENNISON & CO., 19 Milk Street. 1wi7 


Wanted,—Five thousand ladies to test the mer- 
its of Boots and Shoes made by C. H. Curtis on the 
McComber Patent Last. Sure to give relief to the 
feet and comfort to the wearer. easures taken at 
Dress Reform Rooms, 2 44 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
from 1 to 5 P. M. 

A perfect fit guaranteed, 176m 
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